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Regaining a Sense of the Spiritual 


HILE in no wise discounting the value and even the necessity 

of organizing knowledge upon a severely objective basis for 

practical purposes, the man of critical and creative reason who 

has recovered religion desires to interpret his space-time discoveries in a 

more subtle and spiritually satisfactory manner. To him the outer world 

is more than a gigantic mechanism. It is a marvelous allegory told by 

the senses and understood by the God-aware reason. It is a speaking sym- 

bol. Of the natural phenomena which are reported to consciousness by 
the sensory system, the worshipful man must say: 


“In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice.” 


To such a man this is reality, the most compelling reality, indeed, of which 
he possesses knowledge! 

What is more, the worshipful man finds Perfection to be symbolized 
in every field of human activity. Thus he seeks to fashion sacraments out 
of the ordinary stuff of daily routine, as well as out of the more attractive 
material from which are created the fine arts and romantic love. Every 
conceivable function of man’s space-time existence has been sacramentalized 
by the worshipful reason. His eating and his sleeping, his work and his 
play, his social life and his economic systems, his love and his mating, his 
war and his peace, his sickness and his death—all have been clothed in 
spiritual dress to satisty the demands of the soul. Worship has used these 
functions, thus spiritualized, as symbols of the Pertection which is first re- 
vealed through intuition; until practically no phase of life is entirely alien 


to the feeling of holiness. 
Dwight Bradley in “The Recovery of Religion.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the papers 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


_ Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


(Iniversalist Publishing House 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Boston Ministers met at the Church 
of the Redemption, Oct. 14. Dr. Rose 
presided. Dr. Etz was the speaker, and 
is reported at length in another column. 
The discussion period had to be termi- 
nated a. 12.15 to allow Dr. Rose and Dr. 
Etz to leave for a meeting in Lynn. 

The morning meeting was followed by a 
luncheon, primarily intended to commem- 
orate the fiftieth anniversary of the or- 
dination to the ministry of the Rev. Fran- 
cis W. Sprague. The Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks presided. An interesting note of 
fellowship was introduced when the Rev. 
Weston Cate of Nashua presented as his 
guests the pastors of the Baptist, Congre- 
gational, and Unitarian churches of that 
city. ‘ 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester was the principal 
speaker, and began by pointing out the 
changes that have taken place in fifty 
years at Tufts College, the physical mani- 
festation of which is its expansion from 
four to twenty-seven buildings. He said 
there was an equally significant change in 
the curriculum of the Theological School. 
When he was a student there, the emphasis 
was on church history and dogma. It 
had now changed to the life of to-day, 
with its social problems and with its em- 
phasis on the problem of Christian unity. 

He paid a warm tribute to Mr. Sprague, 
emphasizing his quiet loyalty, faithfulness, 
reverence, and devotion. ‘“‘A man of faith, 
whose faith has stabilized the faith of 
others.’’ 

Dr. Coons read a response from Mr. 
Sprague, who was unable to be present, 
and also a telegram from the Rev. Cor- 
nelius Greenway, reporting his acceptance 
of the call to the pastorate of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, New York. Dr. Lowe 
paid an eloquent tribute to Mr. Greenway, 
stressing his one hundred per cent efficiency 
in the work of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, and his Joyal and devoted service to 
the church as well as his generous and su- 
perb co-operation with its senior minister. 

The response from Mr. Sprague was in 
part as follows: 

“Thirty-nine communications in several 
days have been received from our minis- 
ters in the Boston circle, all extending 
congratulations on the completion of fifty 
years of service in our beloved church and 
in behalf of our cherished faith, and all 
expressing many personal felicitations and 
kindly wishes for the future. 

“Tt is almost needless for me to assure 
the brethren that their letters and their 
contents are highly gratifying to me and 
are most deeply appreciated; and I take 
this means of acknowledging with hearty 
thanks their gracious good will. 

“Aside from any personal matter of 
steady purpose, sound health, of seven 
continuous pastorates, of a wonderful help- 
mate, of State Convention and Publish- 
ing House services—there shines all through 
the fifty years and all through the splen- 
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did testimony of the brethren’s Jetters, 
the greatness of the minister’s work it- 
self, the opportunities afforded in it for the 
most helpful service, not only to individual 
needs, but also for the promotion of social 
order and genuine progress in the world. 
“Their testimony especially prompts me 
to say once more that if I had my time to 
go over again, my choice would be the 
ministry, and the Universalist ministry.’’ 
* * 


OUR SECTARIAN DILEMMA 


The Rey. Robert. Cummins, of Cincin- 
nati, preached recently on the subject, 
“What Is Required.’’ He said in part: 

“So much is passing for religion these 
days that many good intentioned folk are 
overcome by the sheer hopelessness of our 
sectarian dilemma. I know people are 
touchy on religion, but there is no set 
that has not many-episodes in its history 
which it ought to be ashamed of. 

“Even current Christianity, which is 
supposed to be and should be the religion 
of understanding, love and tolerance, is, 
in spots, so contorted as to become an en- 
gine of folly, torture, cruelty and wicked- 
ness. It may be well to bear in mind the 
saying about stones and glass houses. 

“What a short-sighted church it is that 
passes its time and energy in a busy and 
needy world asking people that absurd 
question, ‘How much do you love me?’ 

“Ninety-nine per cent of all religious 
sectarianism is based upon _ half-truths, 
and this new age is not interested in half 
of anything. What honest, well-meaning 
men and women desire and should receive 
from the Christian Church is a sensible 
presentation of the good life, which in- 
spires creative altruism and builds a bet- 
ter world in this generation. 

“Auguste Comte attributed to all well- 
developed religions three elements: (1) 
A conception of God. (2) An interpreta- 
tion of sin. (3) A theory of immortality. 

“Comte doubtless was correct in his 
analysis, for almost any philosophy of 
life includes some concept of God, man 
and eternity; but the thorn in the flesh of 
Christian denominationalism is that its 
history reveals the major portion of its 
life being absorbed in debates over these 
elements. As helpful and timely as de- 
bates may have been in their day, still we 
are concerned nowadays with a religion 
which is to bring into the realm of practical 
living the dominant motive power of love. 
All else is as so much chaff to be thrown 
out and trodden under foot. 

“We may profit by passing Jess time 
over theories about God, sin and immor- 
tality, and devote ourselves to the ends of 
religion: ‘It is shown thee, O man, what 
is good. And what is required, but to do 
justly, love mercy and walk humbly with 
thy God.’ Any wordy commentary upon 
the significance and application of these 
words of wisdom would be indeed super- 
fluous. ‘Think on these things.’”—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form ef words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be profeseed. 


Editorial 


THE START IN WASHINGTON 


S these words are written on October 20, enough 
has happened in Washington to make the pre- 
diction safe that all the conventions will be 

well attended. It is possible that they may be the 
largest in recent years. Practically all the reserva- 
tions: available in the Hotel Mayflower, Convention 
headquarters, are taken. Local arrangements have 
been highly praised by arriving delegations. On 
Saturday and Sunday the weather was ideal—too 
warm in the sun for overcoats, city and country 
flooded with golden October sunshine, Rock Creek 
Park clothed in a robe of many shades of yellow and 
brown. 

The Saturday night meeting and reception of the 


Sunday school people at the Mayflower brought out - 


200, and this is always the smallest meeting they have. 
Dr. Benton was in rare form on Sunday-and de- 
livered a moving sermon. 

It is doubtful if those who know him best ever 
heard him speak more eloquently. The need of the 
hour Dr. Benton believes is old-fashioned belief in 
God—and belief that He still speaks. No sermon 
abstract can do this sermon justice, but we ask our 
people to read it as reported in this issue. Three 
hundred and fifty people were in attendance. 

* * 


ANOTHER DEBATE ABOUT A GREAT BOOK 


ARKED difference of opinion has revealed it- 
M self in the Christian Leader about “The Re- 
covery of Religion,’ by the Rev. Dwight 
Bradley. We ourselves are so profoundly moved by 
careful reading of this book, so inclined to make it 
the book of the month and even of the year, that 
we have taken measures to check up on our judgment. 
Some time in November we shall publish two or 
three pages of letters from a dozen of our well-equipped 
young men, telling what they think of this book. 
Those who know Dwight Bradley for years have 
been urging him to write. They have felt that he 
was hiding his light under a bushel. Some time ago 
a few of us in charge of religious weeklies urged him 
to write a Life of Christ which we might publish 
“The Recovery of Religion,’’ by Dwight Bradley, minister 
of the First Congregational Church, Webster Groves, Mo., and 
minister-elect of the First Church in Newton Center. Double- 
day Doran & Co., Ine. Price $2.00. 


serially, but that did not seem possible at the time. 
An article which he contributed to the Christian Cen- 
tury led to a request for a book, and ““The Recovery 
of Religion” is the result. A more remarkable ex- 
ample of clear, cold analysis and white-hot passion 
has not recently come our way. That rare bird, a 
highbrow with deep piety, seems to have landed in 
our net at last. He writes like one of the old prophets, 
who, though familiar from childhood with microscope, 
telescope and chemical reactions, yet has steadily 
grown in love of prayer. In other words, he has 
broad knowledge of this objective world and great 
enthusiasm for modern science; he is ready and willing 
even to go with science in its examination of the Bible 
and all the religious systems, as well as in the study of 
the stars, but so far from retreating in matters of re- 
ligion, he launches one of the most brilliant and cap- 
tivating counter offensives against those who can not 
find God in their test tubes that we have ever read. 

Briefly and imperfectly stated, this book is a study 
of our times, a recognition that religion is passing out 
of the lives of the people (science simply crowding it 
off the map), a statement that the time may be com- 
ing when our civilization will collapse or man make 
such “Jop-sided progress on mechanistic lines’ that 
the race will be “physically beautiful, socially well 
ordered, intellectually keen, but spiritually as blank 
and as vacant as a marble statue.” By prayer and 
meditation, by the use of the critical and creative 
reason upon the task of uniting the seen and the un- 
seen, the objective and the subjective, the mystical 
and the scientific, the movement away from spiritual 
culture will be stopped. The recovery of religion is 
to come through a new emphasis on worship. 

Those who think that, on the basis of this state- 
ment, they are in for a session with a sentimental or 
sentimentalizing author, are facing a surprise. Sel- 
dom have we seen a good man so ruthless and unspar- 
ing. 

Brilliant in analysis, his great work is in build- 
ing up. He once said to a friend: “‘A proper synthesis 
can be achieved only as the result of the most drastic 
analysis. I distrust the synthesis of those who do 
not give what I call subjective awareness a position 
of equal status in man’s experience.” 

Verily, the man analyzes. We suspect that there 
will be cries of anguish from those who are analyzed 
in the chapter, ‘Religious Survival in a Scientific 
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Period,” and in the chapter on “Substitutes” which 
follows. Fundamentalism, the Social Gospel, Chris- 
tian Science, New Thought, the Cult of Business, 
the Cult of Patriotism, yes, even the Modern Lib- 
eral Church, are handled here without gloves, as 
examples of religion that is anemic and as surrenders 
to a materialistic age. They give point to his insist- 
ent demand, ‘‘The objective world must retire from 
its place of primacy in man’s regard.” We forbear 
telling what he thinks of modern liberal churches. 
It is easier to quote what he says of our neighbors 
the Christian Scientists: “An unfortunate materialism 
stands forth at times with disturbing frankness. 
Their optimism strips down in the end to a cool bland- 
ness. Their agreeable smile hides an underlying 
though unrecognized hardness. Not that they are 
consciously either bland or crue]. Indeed, the aver- 
age Christian Scientist is brimful of considerate kind- 
liness. It is only that a philosophy such as theirs 
tends by its very nature to create a disposition that 
is ultimately both bland and cruel.” 

There is no attack in this book which is made 
simply because the author is capable of brilliant 
attack. There is a message in his heart. He tells 
us where he thinks we have gone wrong because he be- 
lieves we are giving up the contested field to material- 
ism without a struggle. In the presence of the most 
distinguished scientists, he gives us back a lost or 
half lost confidence in our spiritual experiences, which 
have been psychoanalyzed to death. The foundation 
of faith is experience. What comes to us along the 
line of intuition is entitled to respect and confidence 


as much as what comes through the doors of the - 


senses. It is irrational to deny this outer world and 
become pure mystics. It is equally irrational to deny 
the world ofthe spirit. : 

Here we go back to the foundations which he 
lays and which we advise our readers to study with 
care. And here, also, let us interject the warning 
that if we want to travel along with him and get his 
thought, we had better not waste time quarreling 
with his definitions. If we object to his ideas well 
and good, but let us be sure that we get them. 

Keenly aware as most of us are of the conflict 
in our lives, of the horns of the dilemma on which we 
are impaled, of a torturing struggle, of the inexorable 
advance which this fascinating world makes in its 
control over us, of the dearth in our lives of any prayer 
which is deep and real, a book like Bradley’s steadies 
and comforts us with its clear statement of the in- 
evitable nature of the conflict. 

The whole of life is a dilemma. Man is flesh 
Man is spirit. He is “both angel and animal.’’ He 
must “live in space time and rise above it.” But, 
“by means of the dilemma man is raised to perfec- 
tion.” 

Two of the chapters vital to an understanding of 
the conclusion are those dealing with “Science and 
the Objective World,” and “Science and the Subjec- 
tive.” He tells us why science is not equipped to take 
suffering man from the horns of the dilemma on which 
he is caught. 


The methods of science are one thing and the meth-_ 


ods of religion are another, and while there are many 
scientists who are religious they are religious as men, 
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not as scientists; and there is no such thing as “‘science 
in search of God.”’ Science, if true to its ideals, which 
relate solely to the objective, must go on and make 
its testimony against the subjective. The men of 
religion weaken their position immeasurably when 
they seek to regain faith through the protection and 
patronage of science. 

To be sure, many by-products of science serve 
religion. Science has wrought the discomfiture of 
magic (pre-science). The author fearlessly recog- 
nizes this service, even when it is the magic that is 
woven into the texture of a religious system or a holy 
book. He sees also that science has an advantage: 
“The outer world is more plain to man than the inner 
world. It is easier for him to realize his body than to 
recognize his soul.” 

There is no chapter devoted to the new humanism, 
but the author says explicitly that if all there is of 
God is a power immanent in the universe, a God “‘in- 
volved in the hazard of His creation,” then “religion 
has surrendered to science,’”’ and we shal] have to 
regard the soul as ‘‘a mere psychological phenomenon.” 

The book will be attacked by both liberals and 
conservatives, but to us it is a landmark of the new 
liberalism. 

Not every analysis of course is of equal value. 
For ourselves we seldom have found help in a dis- 
cussion of death. But we shal] always be under 
everlasting obligation to Mr. Bradley for ““The Work 
of the Critical and Creative Reason” and for the 
quality of brain and heart put in the last chapter on 
“Worship and the Recovery of Religion.” 


* * 


PERFECTLY HELPLESS AGAINST THE 
~ MACHINE 


ERFECTLY helpless. I can’t do a thing. The 
machine is too strong,” recently declared a 
minister of some years’ experience. But what 

did he want to do? And why could he not do it? 
If the man has a plan for progress in our church, 
surely there has been chance enough to get it before 
his fellow church members through the columns of the 
Christian Leader. If the Editor can not use a three 
thousand word article, he has been willing to use a 
three hundred word letter, and much ean be said in 
three hundred words. If the man wants to put some 
one into office, all that he has to do is to tell his fel- 
low members about the man and get their support 
for him. A majority of votes always elects. Even a 
respectable plurality almost always results in election. 
Even a small minority holding together and using the 
methods of fact and sensible argument generally can 
elect in a church organization, if not one time then 
another. But if the man’s ideas do not convince his 
fellow members and his candidate does not appeal to 
them, he can not succeed, because we are a democ- 
racy and not a one man organization. 

Now it may very well be that the man who stands 
practically alone may be right and all the others may 
be wrong. That has been the case more than oncein 
human history. Then we suggest that the way the 
spiritual leaders of history have made their contribu- 
tion has been by going on with the proclamation of 
the truth whether men are willing to listen or not. 
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We are sure that some who might have gone on have 
been stopped by the bitterness which they have allowed 
to grow up when their way has been blocked, by dis- 
trusting the motives of those who disagree with them 
and by imagining a conspiracy that does not exist. 

* * 


THE CONGREGATIONALISTS ENTERTAIN 


ROM October 14 to November 10 “Guest Month” 
is being observed in Congregational homes all 
over the country. Who are the guests and 

where are they from? They are thirty men and 
women, foremost representatives of Congregational 
Church life, and they come from every corner of the 
globe to tel] of their work and plans and what may be 
accomplished when the “Plan of Advance” adopted by 
the National Council of Congregational Churches 
for 1930 provides an increase of 20 per cent for every 
department of extension, educational and benevolent 
work. From 150,000 homes have come signed in- 
vitation cards, and into each of these homes has gone 
a “Guest Book.” From its pages will step each day 
a devoted worker who will tell of a life of. service 
and of plans for the future in which each host may 
share.- To-day the guest may be a charming Indian 
professor, a Ph. D. from Harvard, soon to return to 
work in his needy country; to-morrow a minister and 
his wife, directors of the Congregational center at a 
large state university; then a science teacher in Por- 
tuguese East Africa, who came from the jungle to 
graduate from Columbia and now is happily serving 
his own people. The guests include teachers, preachers, 
doctors, nationals, missionaries, officials of the church, 
a member of the national Congregational Layman’s 
Advisory Committee, and a minister’s orphan son. 
Surely the entertaining hosts will be rewarded by a 
deeper understanding of the work of the church, a 
new joy in fellowship with noble and interesting per- 
sonalities and a quickened interest in the opportunities 
before them. 
* * 
CALVERT ROUND TABLE 


T aluncheon given to a group of leading business 
and professional men at the Exchange Club 
of Boston recently, plans were made for a 
seminar on the relations of Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants, which will be held at Harvard Uni- 
versity Nov. 12 and 138, on the invitation of President 
A. Lawrence Lowell. Mr. P. A. O’Connell at that 
luncheon outlined the plans of the Calvert Round 
Table, which is organizing the seminar. 
“The Calvert Round-Table,” said Mr. O’Connell, 
“is a body of about one hundred laymen representative 
of various religious groups who are profoundly con- 
cerned about the rekindling of intolerance which has 
been manifested so widely during the last few years. 
We believe that no greater disaster could befall the 
republic than its division into bitterly antagonistic 
religious camps; that the sincere spiritual convictions 
of every one are entitled to universal respect, and 
that religious freedom guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion must be maintained. Our object is to uphold 
the freedom of worship guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, to remove religious prejudice, to foster among 
all our people, of whatever religious belief, respect 


for each other’s sincere convictions, mutual confidence 
and good-will. Therefore, we have organized a 
seminar which will frankly, openly and fairly discuss, 
in a spirit of friendliness, the causes of religious and 
racial intolerance and the methods whereby mis- 
understandings may be minimized and eliminated.” 

The plan of the seminar follows elosely that of 
one held successfully at Columbia University re- 
cently. It ought to result in great good. 


THE GOLDEN JUBILEE OF LIGHT 
' K ] HILE Universalists were in session in Washing- 
ton, the President of the United States, 
Thomas Alva Edison, Owen D. Young and 
others made a journey to Detroit to celebrate the 
golden jubilee of light and to dedicate the Edison In- 
stitute of Technology. Only those who have been 
accustomed to unlimited Jight and who have been de- 
prived of it, realize the boon it is to humanity. Dur- 
ing the World War, surgeons, nurses, and orderlies 
accustomed to light had to get along frequently with 
little lighting, either because of makeshift facilities or 
because it was dangerous to use light. 

One of the services rendered by the American 
Red Cross to hard hit European countries was elec- 
tric light for hospitals and refugee stations. To have 
pure white light in abundance, to be able to read at 
night, to see clearly what one is doing after months 
when one has been groping about blindly in the dark, 
is like bathing in unlimited pure water after the dust 
and scarcity of a desert. In modern civilization ar- 
tificial light occupies a position second only to food, 
drink and warmth. 

The history of lighting, from pine knots down 
through tallow dips, primitive oil lamps and various 
kinds of gas to the use of electricity, gives us the names 
of many men now forgotten who have rendered great 
service to man. Thomas A. Edison is not likely to 
be forgotten. He has touched life at too many 
points. As far removed as one can imagine from a 
typical popular figure, he enjoys great popularity 
because the peoples of the world, helped by the news- 
papers, have looked beneath the gruffness and aloof- 
ness, disregarded the wall of deafness built up in 
recent years, and seen the real man Edison. Like 
some hound of heaven he has followed the trails of 
discovery. No man has worked harder than Edison. 
No man has enjoyed life more. He has been after 
light aJ] his days, and the incandescent bulb, great as it 
is, represents only a little of the light he has found. 

With the field in which the church is working he 
has done little. Bishop Anderson in these columns 
gave us interesting testimony as to his faith in the 
meaning and purpose back of all physical phenomena 
and of the hope with which he faces the future. But 
it is not to men like Edison that we can look for light 
on the subjective. Their training is along other lines. 


.Nevertheless his pertinacity, patience, industry, re- 


sourcefulness, courage, are an example to all of us. 

Physical light in floods has come from the effort 
of Edison. Spiritual light in floods came from the 
life of Jesus. The light of Edison comes to men 
whether orno. The light of Jesus must be discovered 
anew by every seeking soul for itself. 
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The Flying Dream’ 


Herbert E. Benton 


Would that all God’s children were prophets. 
Num. 2 : 29. 


f HIS past summer a friend told me of a won- 
derful experience which a severe illness had 
brought to her. She felt that her spirit fled 

zi) from the limitations of her weakened body 
and soared afar to realms of exquisite delight and soul- 
satisfying beauty. She was confident that it was her 
real self that was enjoying this boon, and that to which 
she had been lifted was the ultimate goal and glory of 
life. 


Psychologists call this the Flying Dream. Many 
will declare that it was only a dream, that this friend 
in her exhausted physical condition was the victim 
of an hallucination. 

Be that as it may, and she is convinced of its 
reliability, it suggests a somewhat similar exhilaration 
and exaltation that sometimes lifts us aJl “beyond the 
control of sensual things” to that rarefied spiritual 
atmosphere where ‘‘we think us thoughts with God 
ablaze and hold our converse with the outer stars.” 
Such is our Flying Dream. May I humbly say that 
I believe a glimpse of such a dream has come to me; 
and may I venture to seek to picture it this morning. 

Behold a picture from real life: a life insurance 
agent, confronting his “‘prospect;” the agent enthusi- 
astic, zealous, persistent, the prospect apathetic, un- 
responsive, hostile. In the last scene the prospect 
is signing the contract. He has been converted. 

To me that is a tabloid history of the method of 
human advancement from savagery to civilization. 
On one side, agents, salesmen, prophets, call them 
what you will, but men charged with the conviction 
that they are offering something of tremendous con- 
structive value; it may be a material benefit such as 
an airplane, or a higher political principle such as 
equal suffrage, or a great creative idea like Human 
Brotherhood. 

The first essential is that the protagonist in this 
campaign of conversion must be thoroughly convinced 
of the ineluctable worth of this new thing whose 
champion he has become. His devotion must be un- 
flagging, incessant, vigilant, or he strives only to fail. 

The story is told of an agent for a certain make of 
fountain pens, who had such a fluent “line of talk” 
that he broke down the opposition of a reluctant mer- 
chant and secured an order for several gross. Highly 
satisfied, he took from his pocket a lead pencil with 
which to enter the transaction, when he was inter- 
rupted: “Look here, mister; I see you don’t use one of 
them pens yourself, so I guess they ain’t much good, 
and you can cancel that order.” 

The way of him who would convert a difficult and 
often antagonistic public is difficult enough at best, 
and he can not afford to harbor any treacherous in- 
consistencies either in thought or action. He must be 


*Occasional sermon, seventeenth Annual Convention of 
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sure to prove it in everything he says and does. To 
change apathy to desire, to transform hostility into 
hearty acquiescence, requires a soul so aflame with 
honest conviction that there is no place for any men- 
tal reservation, or spiritual hesitation, or moral 
equivocation whatever. 

But given this undiluted, this sublimated, con- 
viction and we have the prophet, fanatical if you wiil, 
with a single track mind very likely, but endowed with 
a clarion trumpet-like voice which declares with no 
uncertain tones, “This is the truth; hear ye, and fol- 
low whither it leads.” 

To such prophets the world owes a debt it can 
never discharge. They are the builders, scorned, 
despised, rejected, of whom the world was not worthy 
as Paul truly wrote, yet they never acknowledge de- 
feat but return again and again to the attack until at 
last they win, and a grateful posterity erects monu- 
ments above their graves. 

With a passion born of their love for justice and 
right, with a belief in their cause that nothing could 
shake, with a courage that no shock of animosity 
could daunt, Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, John Brown, Harriet Beecher Stowe, strove 
mightily to convince the American public of the 
iniquity of slavery. How apathetic that public was at 
first, then how fiercely hostile! These whom now we - 
hail as great leaders and prophets then were dangerous 
fanatics and deluded bigots to be restrained at any 
cost. Cultured Boston dragged Garrison ignomini- 
ously through its streets, and learned preachers 
thundered their denunciations, adducing accom- 
modating verses from Holy Writ to prove that slavery 
was ordained of God. 

Yet these prophets would not be silenced, and 
Wendell Phillips spoke for them all when he cried, 
“T will not equivocate; I will not excuse; I will not 
retreat a single inch, and I will be heard.” And the 
issue is known of al]. 

In this company it is hardly necessary to say that 
the Universalist Church is a living witness of the 
working of that same process. 

One hundred and sixty years ago there arose in 
this land a band of men and women convinced that 
God is the Father of all His children and ‘“‘wil) suffer 
none to slip ‘from His mighty hand,” to borrow Dr. 
James Pullman’s magnetic phrase. This message 
they dared te proclaim to a theological world which 
hailed the doctrine as from the devil himself. The 
feeling of the outraged and defiant Orthodox folks 
of the time was well expres$¢d by the New England 
woman who is reported to have said, ““These terrible 
Universalists believe that God will save everybody, 
but as for me I hope for better things.” 

But these early Universalists were to the prophetic 
manner born. And to-day the fires of hell are but 
dead ashes, and rare is the church that does not preach 
a God of love. 

The world has adopted the technique of the 
prophet. Everywhere his voice is heard; from plat- 
form and rostrum, through newspapers, magazines 
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and books without end, the militant propagandists for 
birth control, industrial democracy, international 
peace and many another “cause” are importuning us 
ad infinitum. 

But—and here is the disturbing, amazing situa- 
tion—the field of prophecy in which leaders in thought 
and life spoke for God and besought the attention of 
their public by crying, ““Thus saith the Lord,” seems 
to be well nigh abandoned. Few indeed are the real 
prophets of the Lord, and such as there are seem to 
have lost much of the old fervor. And they speak to 
a public uninterested and unconvinced, a public 
that seems to be increasingly and truculently hostile. 

Perhaps there never was a time when there was 
such a determined, such a persistent, such an ap- 
parently devastating campaign to discredit, defeat 
and destroy religion, as now. And this is true not 
merely in Russia, which officially calls religion “‘the 
opiate of the people,”’ but here in America as well. 

In the face of this serious situation, which is 
undermining dangerously the church, it is well for us 
to re-evaluate our own religion; for if it is to speak 
persuasively then we who are enlisted in its service 
must be absolutely convinced of its vital necessity, its 
living worth to mankind; so convinced indeed that 
whoever we are and wherever we may be we shall in 
some degree answer the cry of Moses, ‘‘Would that 
all God’s children were prophets.” 

There is no time to consider this matter exhaust- 
ively, but I would call to your attention that the rival 


of the old faith in seeking the acceptance of men is © 


what is called Humanism. The prophets of this 
“ism,’’ which is after all very old, are increasing 
rapidly and are winning many converts. The time 
seems ripe for just this appeal. 

Humanism is the worship of Man, written with a 
capital M. Man is a being of intelligence and power. 
He is just discovering himself; a realization of the 
capacities within him is but dawning in hismind. He 
is intoxicated with the sense of his own merit. What 
untapped resources there may be within this marvel- 
ous creature no one knows! Perhaps indeed there is 
no limit to what man may become! Natural indeed 
is it that he should glory in himself. ‘“‘What a piece of 
work is man!’’ 

Picture the achievements of this amazing crea- 
ture: He paints a picture before which multitudes 
stand, enthralled, tears coursing down their cheeks. 
He composes a symphony that exalts its hearers to 
the heights of spiritual ecstasy. He writes a story 
that moves its readers to laughter and sobs, to deeds 
of valor and sacrifice. He perfects an instrument 
that brings the human voice to our ears though the 
speaker may be at the ends of the earth. He fashions 
a machine that soars with more than the swiftness of 
the bird and causes men everywhere to realize that 
they are bound together in the one great human 
family. 

Small wonder perhaps that he loses his sense of 
proportion and ignores the injunction of Paul, “Let 
no man think more highly of himself than he ought to 
think, but so to think as to think soberly.” So far 
from thinking soberly, he becomes like the little boy 
who was asked if he said his prayers in the morning. 
“Why, no. Of course I say them at night because I 


am going to sleep and can not do anything for myself, 
but I don’t say them in the morning because any smart 
boy can take care of himself in the daytime.” 

Verily, it is the daytime in human development, 
and men believe they are sufficient unto themselves 
and need God no longer. 

And therein lies the parlous situation of man- 
kind; therein the danger that this sttipendous epic 
drama of man’s achievement will be changed into a 
terrific tragedy. 

Oh, for the sake of their own souls men must 
“hear the voice of the Lord,” calling them, as Isaiah 
thrilled to that voice in the long ago, ‘“Whom shall I 
send and who will go for us?”” Think not you that 
because of that experience Isaiah grew in stature as a 
man? He became indeed the prophet known and 
honored to-day because he believed in God. Was he 
merely the ridiculous victim of an hallucination? 

There was a great Jeader of men who lived in 
Palestine nineteen hundred years ago. Ever since 
then men have hailed him as Lord and Savior, the 
Christ. Why? Because he believed in God. Oh 
yes, he too wasa humanist. He ‘‘knew what was in 
men” as is recorded of him, and one day with pro- 
phetic fervor he cried, “Ye shall be perfect as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.’”’ Man to be perfect! 
No humanist to-day has dared affirm more. But note 
that Jesus’ prophecy was predicated on the sonship 
of man to God. Without God—man is nothing. And 
the achievement of man of the highest of which he is 
capable is contingent upon his acceptance of God, as 
Jesus accepted him. 

Was Jesus but another befuddled and befooled 
mystic? Who will venture that judgment? Yet 
was he just that if thereis no God. “I am come not 
to do mine own will, but the will of him that sent 
me,” was the commission he wrote for himself. How 
different from that of many to-day! 3 

I am aware many will say I am not fair to the 
Humanists, that they do not deny the existence of 
God. But what is their God? Is he a voice crying 
to us? Do we hear him bidding us to lift ourselves 
up to him? Is he the God of Jesus, ‘‘Our Father who 
art in heaven?” 

Is not a large portion of the thinking world to- 
day discarding the God of Jesus and in effect putting 
the New Testament in the same class with Alice in 
Wonderland and Robinson Crusoe? 

I say that in this men are destroying themselves. 
“He who aims at the sky shoots higher far than he who 
means a tree,’ as Browning sagely remarks. And 
again, ‘“‘A man’s reach must exceed his grasp or what’s 
heaven for!’ The man who aims at God will grow 
godlike, and without that aim he will “die at the 
top,” and that is spiritual suicide. 

I think we come to this—that we are what we 
are because of the God who is in us and has made us 
like unto Himself. If that is old theology I have no 
apology to offer. 

To me that is the supreme value that men need 
to accept, and one which, sad to admit, many to-day 
will not accept because of the worship of human 
capacity. Oh, ‘“‘would that all God’s children were 
prophets” as of old, then would our ardent desire be 
to follow whithersoever He will lead us, and in that 
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the miracle would be wrought, for as we follow and 
while we follow we grow in spiritual stature unto the 
fulness of Christ himself, and what is to be compared 
to that? And again I say, can there be more dread- 
ful tragedy than the failure thus to achieve? 

And for those who still may harp that this is all 
very comforting perhaps to those who because of 
bereavement or misfortune go down into the valley 
where lie the shadows of grief and sorrow, yet it is of 
little practical value in the every day world that con- 
fronts us with the problems of living—to them I 
would rejoin that, per contra, there is nothing so prac- 
tical as accepting the leadership of God in every day 
life. 

We have been dumbfounded, appalled, at the 
revelations here in Washington of the devious paths 
men will follow to compass their own way, however 
antagonistic that way may be to the welfare of hu- 
manity. However, we will not sit in the judgment 
seat, but will leave the condemnation to one who is 
higher than we. Let us turn rather to two men, the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain and the President 
of the United States, sitting on a log in the woods 
and talking of God’s way to secure peace and happi- 
ness among men. 

How our hearts were thrilled as we pictured that 
simple scene, pregnant with such vast possibilities of 
good for the future. Truly that log was an altar on 
which these two men were laying the best they knew 
in the service of their God. God grant that all citi- 
zens of both nations may be prophets also, and may 
do nothing to defeat the realization of that dream. 

And think you not there is a God way for our- 
selves? How often are we swayed by anger and mal- 
ice, by greed and hatred, devilish passions all! Ah, 
if we would but recognize that first of ail we are chil- 
dren of God our Father, who wills that we shall live 
together as members of one family, how much this 
would do to promote the harmony that we look for 
in vain. 

As I have already said, this was the guiding pur- 
pose of Jesus’ own life. Very early, when but a boy, 
he saw that he must be about his Father’s business. 
And always he held before himself this ideal as his 
chart and compass, “I am come not to do mine own 
will, but the will of him that sent me.” 

Some I believe are catching glimpses of a God- 
following humanity. I have read that recently the 
directors of a great corporation were meeting in New 
York. Their discussions revealed the magnitude of 
the operations of the company and the truly marvel- 
ous achievements their organization was winning. 
Thrilled by the picture in his mind, the chairman ex- 
claimed, “‘Gentlemen, let us organize America.” 

A thought that to intrigue our souls and set them 
aflame with anticipation and eager desire. If a 
thorough realization of the will of God were to take 
possession of the millions of our citizens, how we 
would organize America—organize our beloved Jand 
to overcome poverty and eliminate all class conflicts, 
organize America for harmony and happiness and 
eae and the glory of the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth. 

M. Richard, a recent French visitor to our shores, 
declares that he “finds the United States ready to 


build the most spiritual civilization the world has ever 
seen on the magnificent pedestal already created.” 

I believe it can be done. That is my flying dream. 
We have the pedestal, the achievements men have 
gained through their confidence in themselves. Buta 
foundation is not the temple; the spiritual edifice will 
rise according as men lift up their eyes and see God 
above them and open their ears and hear God speak 
to them. 

This is the story of my dream, but I can not pause 
without declaring what must be evident to you all, 
that here is the opportunity of the church. Never 
was this institution so much needed as to-day. It is 
the only institution that avowedly and consistently 
and persistently cried, ‘“Thus saith the Lord.”’ Long 
may it endure. 

And even more do we find here the place for the 
church school. Many older folks will not attend 
church, but they wish their children to have the bene- 
fits of the church school. They are like the Indian 
who brought his grandson to a mission Sunday school 
but would not stay himself. “I want my boy to come 
to Sunday school, but me, I like to fight.” ; 

Some affirm that the church school has outlived 
its usefulness, but I would rejoin that when men have 
learned how to sustain their physical bodies without 
food then it will be time to talk of sustaining their 
spiritual nature without religious education. 

And if that education is to be effective we must 
catch human beings young. The Catholics and the 


_ Behaviorists would make strange bedfellows, yet they 


both stress that principle of education. ‘Give us 
the child until he is seven years old and we care not 
who has him after that,’’ say the Catholics. And 
the Behaviorists, “Take the child young enough 
and you can train him to become anything.” 

I care not where you may find your own home 
church or how small may be the school in which you 
work. In the old days there were “schools of the 
prophets’”” where men were trained to fill this high 
and potent office. 

It may be, yes, it will be, true, that your school 
will be such a school of prophets. Perhaps the boys 
and girls coming to you for instruction, guidance and 
inspiration may by their uprightness of character, 
their lofty purpose, their recognition that they are 
God’s children, be the very men and women for whom 
America is waiting to lead her to the Promised Land, 
the land of our dream. 

In 1930 the Christian world is to celebrate the 
nineteen hundredth anniversary of the first Pentecost. 
May we take our part in that celebration, and may 
the spirit of-God descend upon us then and now, and 
may we hear in our souls that searching, thrilling 
voice—“‘It shall come to pass in the latter days that 
I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh; and your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and your 
young men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dream dreams. Yea, upon my servants and my 
handmaidens in those days will I pour forth my spirit 
and they shal] prophesy.”’ 

And in my flying dream I seem to feel that these 
days are those days that were foretold. Ah, would 


-to God that we might be numbered among His proph- 
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Apollos or Christ?’ 


Frederic Williams Perkins pare: mean as 


What, then, is Apollos or what is Paul? Minis- 
ters through whom ye believed; and each as the Lord 
gave to him.—1 Corinthians 3: 5. 


=a)(STORY, it has been said, is philosophy teach- 
“| ing by example. The situation in the 
Corinthian church to which this vigorous 
2} utterance of St. Paul refers is a case in point. 
St. Paul was, after his Master, the first in the 
splendid succession of great Christian liberals. It is 
suggestive to note how he meets the challenge of the 
sectarian spirit that arose at the very beginning of or- 
ganized Christianity. The issue was then, and is 
now, whether the church is to be primarily the church 
of Apollos or Paul or Peter, or whatsoever party leader 
or interest you please, or through them the Church of 
the Christ of the Living God. 

The crisis was precipitated by the coming to 
Corinth of one Apollos, a Jew of Alexandria, a recent 
convert to Christianity—a man of eloquence, fervor, 
and the zeal of a new experience. Willingly or un- 
willingly, he became the leader of a party. Paul’s 
friends rose to the defense of their beloved leader. 


And others, holding the contending factions in a com- 


mon disdain, rather self-righteously rallied under the 
name of Christ, but in a spirit that made them prob- 
ably the most sectarian group of the lot. 

Now how did Paul deal with an issue so threaten- 
ing? He did not tell the Corinthian brethren to sup- 
press their preferences or compromise their beliefs. 
He told them to stop their quarreling. As Moffatt’s 
version puts it: “Brothers, for the sake of our Lord 
Jesus Christ I beg of you to drop these party cries. 
There must be no cliques among you; you must re- 
gain your common temper and attitude.” Remem- 
ber that this admonition came from a man of tena- 
cious convictions. He would fight for them if his 
right to hold and proclaim them were questioned or 
denied. He had seceded from his ancestral church 
rather than be disobedient to the vision from on high, 
as did the fathers in our own household of faith whom 
we delight to honor. His lips never could have ut- 
tered the misleading dictum that if you live right it 
makes no difference what you believe. But he also 
and even more profoundly recognized the deeper 
truth that gives that half-truth its currency, viz., 
that how you live is the real proof of what you be- 
lieve, in the religious sense of that chameleon-like 
word. Nine-tenths of the futile controversies over 
the value or harm of creeds would cease if the con- 
testants made the simple distinction between a living 
faith and the forms in which we try to state it; and 
if they further recognized that men loyal to a com- 
mon basic faith may state it differently. St. Paul 
knew that if the spirit of Christ really controls, be- 
liefs alien to it will not arise. And whenever differ- 
ing beliefs in subsidiary matters do arise, as they will 
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inevitably, they are not divisive because they are not 
regarded as essential to establishing the kingdom of 
God. They may invite to honorable and healthy 
debate in the arena of theology, but they do not sep- 
arate the debaters into hostile camps in the army of 
the Lord. 

What made Paul supremely great in that crisis 
was that he applied his rule to himself and took the 
medicine that he prescribed for others. ‘What is 
Paul and what is Apollos? Ministers through whom 
ye believed; and each as the Lord gave to him.” He 
would accord to Apollos the freedom he claimed for 
himself, and insisted that each be judged by what- 
ever of enrichment of thought or re-enforcement of 
purpose he might contribute to the cause of their 
common Lord. His was the spirit of his great liberal 
successor, John Robinson, who charged the depart- 
ing Pilgrims that they were not to follow him any 
further than they found him following Christ. That 
true liberality Paul had shown before, under: even 
greater personal provocation, when conservative 
Jewish Christians tried to impose on his Gentile con- 
verts the rite of circumcision. On the one hand, he 
passionately insisted that his disciples should not be 
judged by conformity to rite, but by loyalty to the 
Christian spirit. Yet he did not fall into the morass 
that engulfs so many liberals and set up a new ortho- 
doxy for an old. He refused to claim for uncircum- 
cision of itself the virtue that he denied to circumcision, 
as if either were the thing that primarily matters. 
“For neither circumcision availeth anything nor un- 
circumcision, but a new creation.” If that spiritual 
transformation is the possession of the circumcised 
Jew, no emancipated Gentile must scorn him. If it 
is not the possession of the uncircumcised Gentile, 
his boasted freedom is of no avail. And those who 
have this new spirit, this transformed sense of values, 
this thing that Professor Jacks wistfully calls ‘‘the 
lost radiance of the Christian religion,” are brethren 
in Christ, whom none may rightfully disown. That 
is the message of the Apostle to the Gentiles. 

This little excursion into history may serve to 
dramatize the essential philosophy of liberal Chris- 
tianity to-day. It reminds us that, beyond all other 
things which the Universalist Church has done or may 
do as occasion requires, it has first of all and last of all 
and all the time between, one supremely necessary 
thing to do—to proclaim a message and nourish a type 
of life that the kingdom of God needs for its speedier 
coming. In that business its chief distinctiveness 
must be the distinctiveness of spiritual efficiency. 
That is a hard saying, but we soften it at our peril. 

What then, more specifically, should the Univer- 
salist Church contribute to religion and life if it is to be 
true to its heritage, its genius, and its permanent task? 


I 
For one thing, it should nourish a sense of the 
reality of God. 
The supreme religious problem of our time is 
that of making God seem as real as we theoretically 
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believe Him to be. Multitudes who do not deny His 
existence have lost any vivid sense of His presence. 
The universe has grown so complex to men’s enlarg- 
ing knowledge that they have often lost Him in the 
sheer vastness of a gigantic and incomprehensible 
mechanism. They may not deny Him, but He sim- 
ply doesn’t matter. 

There was a time when it was not so. Men 
looked up in the stillness of the star-lit night and 
reverently murmured: 


The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament showeth His handiwork. 


That is what they saw—not simply the glory of the 
heavens but the glory of God. So likewise with many 
another aspect of creation—the trees in springtime 
leaf and fragrance, the uplifted hills, the far-flung 
seas, the greatness of the soul of man. The picture 
was crude, but it was vivid with a sense of the pres- 
ence and glory of God. That, in many minds, has 
gone. God has simply faded out of the picture, 
nothing apparently being left for Him to do. To the 
more sensitive the lines of Wordsworth are the dirge 
of a personal bereavement: 


There was a time when meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth and every living sight, 
To me did seem appareled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore: 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things I once did see I now can see no more. 


Now so far as the difficulty is an intellectual one 
it will be resolved by deeper insight. into what has 
really happened. It is no new problem. It is only 
the present phase of the ever-recurring problem of 
relating our instinctive recognition of God to chang- 
ing conceptions of the world in which we live. The 
intellectual perplexity will pass. We need not worry 
about that. Millikan and Mather and Pupin and 
Eddington are doing to-day essentially what John 
Fiske did for us young students thirty years ago, 
when the new theory of evolution was rattling the 
dry-bones of traditional theology. They are enabling 
us to see that we do not cancel God when we learn 
better how He works. 

Now this is important; but vastly more important 
is a deeper problem. How are we going to make God 
seem as real and get-at-able for daily living as He used 
to seem in simpler days? That is the practical re- 
ligious problem that abides even though the intellec- 
tual perplexities were cleared away. I fear it is some- 
times overlooked in the midst of laudable attempts to 
settle the alleged conflict between science and religion. 
We should have something to say when people ask, 
How are we going to carry over into this inconceivable 
enlargement of the thought of God, almost terrifying 
in its vastness, the personal sense of His nearness 
and re-enforcing companionship that makes Him our 
refuge and strength? That is the question which the 
Liberal Church must help people to answer. 

Weare goin to doit by learning to recognize Him 
as working in spiritual ferces that operate unchanged 
beneath all changes of thought. It is a matter of 
rightly interpreting the significance of experiences 


-with men. 
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that we all know. The business of the church is to 
enable men and women to connect with them and 
work with them, and so get acquainted with God 
through the revelation of a living partnership. As 
an old master mariner on the Maine coast said to me 
once, “We sailors believe in God because we use Him 
every day.”’ There is no other sure way. 

That must be the clarion message of a Liberal 
Church in these days of intellectual confusion and 
spiritua] incertitude. It deals with a far more dif- 
ficult problem, as well as far more important, than 
that of reconciling the miscalled conflict between re- 
ligion and science. The business of a church is to 
reveal God rather than defend Him, and if we can 
reveal Him there is no need to defend Him. That 
means that we must make advances and take risks. 
God withholds Himself from the reason that lacks the 
courage of its deeper instincts. He discloses His 


reality to the daring adventurer rather than to the ~ 


cunning theologian. No argument will assure you 
beyond all questioning that the best in human ex- 
perience is a sure intimation of the presence of the 
friendly God. But you can find that audacious trust 
growing into fortitude of conviction when you ap- 
proach the world as the friend and helper of the best 
in it. Confidence is born of acquaintance. So is it 
So is it with God. 

This is not a pious fancy. It is confirmed by the 
experience of mankind. Who, as a matter of fact, 
make the reality of God contagious? They are not 
usually the easy-cireumstanced, the unassailed, the 
morally comfortable. They are likely to be the ones 
on whom life presses hardly, who apparently have 
greatest reason to deny the reality of God. It is the 
spiritual adventurer who is surest that though the 
headlands be sunk the stars abide. Not from secure 
havens but from storm-swept seas they have flung 
their challenge of faith and courage, and back into 
their courageous souls assurance of the Friend be- 
hind the clouds has come. In a changing world 
they have found the dwelling-place of the changeless 
God. 

II 

Another contribution which the Liberal Church 
should make is an overmastering sense of fellowship 
with the primary purpose of the Christian enter- 
prise. 

Jesus Christ was a man with a definite business. 
He came to do a definite thing—to establish what he 
called the kingdom of God. , Call it by whatever name 
you please; but to do the thing, not merely talk about 
it or teach the theory of it, was his goal. He was a 
Teacher, yes; but more—as a navigator is more than 
a teacher of astronomy, or an aviator is more than a 
teacher of aeronautics, or a maker of automobiles is 
more than the head of a research laboratory. That 
unfinished task determines the primary task for all 
who bear hisname. Our business is to get his business 
done. The task of the Universalist Church was not 
set when John Calvin denied the Fatherhood of God; 
it was set when Jesus of Nazareth affirmed it. That 
sense of vital fellowship with the Christian tradition 
must not be abandoned to those who have muddied 
its stream by alien doctrines and pernicious cere- 
monials and all the rubbish of an outgrown ecclesias- 
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ticism. It has always carried within itself the sources 
of its own purification and is to-day the chief fountain- 
head of the liberal spirit we profess. To discard it 
because of its perversions seems like pouring out the 
baby with the bath. 

This recognition that our primary business is to 
carry on the unfinished enterprises of Jesus Christ 
has an immediate and transforming effect. It fur- 
nishes the motive to loyalty and aggressive purpose 
in these days when the old motives created by times 
of controversy are passing away, and when the es- 
sence of our faith is becoming the spiritual capital of 
many churches that do not bear our name. There 
is still, to be sure, plenty of work to be done in free- 
ing and clarifying the religious thinking of men, and 
honor be to the brave souls who are doing it. Never- 
theless, liberal Christians are peculiarly susceptible 
to the danger of regarding a liberalized faith as an 
end in itself instead of a means to an end, and of 
finding a faith insipid and unchallenging unless some- 
body denies it. Their occupation—often a very con- 
genial occupation—seems to some of them to have 
gone. Out of a natural desire to justify their pro- 
testing and correcting function, they point eagerly to 
theologically benighted regions that still need it. But 
that only postpones the day of the self-confessed use- 
lessness of a Liberal Church so conceived, for in some 
to-morrow it will gain its theological victory, when, 
according to its logic, its work will be done. That 
is the Nemesis that is overtaking so inadequate a 
conception of our primary reason for being. I, for 
one, am not willing to accept a premise whose logical 
outcome is suicide. Nor need we. A Liberal Church 
belies its deepest genius if it chooses to sit permanently 
on the Opposition bench and declines, or is bewil- 
dered under, the responsibilities and challenges of 
responsible government. I recall the pithy remark 
of Dr. Shutter twenty years ago that, though we have 
helped to leaven the lump, our more conservative 
brethren are running the bakery. The root of the 
trouble is that such honest and zealous liberals are 
looking for their primary reason for existence in the 
wrong place. They are more concerned to defend 
the faith than to use it in helping to bring in the king- 
dom of God. That transposition of objectives, both 
important but’ the latter of chief importance, we in- 
sure against by keeping vital and compelling our 
sense of fellowship with the primary energy of the 
religion of Christ. 

I am thinking of the valiant heroes of our house- 
hold of faith, whose unseen presences will encompass 
us when, in a few months, we shall dedicate the Na- 
tional Memorial Church. Why do we honor them? 
Because through their vision and toil and _ sacrifice 
they have bequeathed to us a faith to fight with 
against all the foes of the destined triumph of the 
Divine Spirit. Their success is not a call to go out 
of business. It is a summons, as never before, to go 
into business—the only business that ultimately 
justifies any church that bears the Christian name. 
That is the all-important thing to see. Whenever a 
Universalist sees that, the growing community of 
faith and the enlarging fellowship and co-operation 
of churches will induce no weakened sense of mission. 
Rather will he find in them greater incentive to use 


his faith as an agency for doing his part in a task so 
tremendous that no church can do it alone. The 
more widely the faith prevails, the more confidently 
will he labor. Our real business has not ended when 
our faith is no longer theologically denied. It has 
only begun. 

Ill 

The crowning contribution that the Universalist 
Church should make to the great liberal movement of 
which it is a part is a convincing demonstration, in 
terms of passionate life, of the power of the distinctive 
faith for which the name Universalist stands. 

This has been implied in all that has been said; 
but I want to make it explicit in my culminating 
word 

The Universalist faith is essentially faith in the 
sovereignty of Love, the divinity of souls, the inexor- 
ableness of brotherhood, the kingliness of service, 
and the triumph of the kingdom. That is a distine- 
tive thing. But in what does its distinctiveness con- 
sist? Not in its being identified with any exclusive 
label or any particular form of words, not even the 
honored label that we are proud to bear. Many 
hold it, thank God! who call it by other names or by 
no specific name. But it is what it is, no matter by 
what name it is called. Its distinctiveness is revealed 
in a distinctive way of living, a distinctive attitude 
and temper, that make the believer a marked man 
and compel a hostile world to recognize that he is 
sustained by an indomitable confidence that “if 
God be for us nothing can be against us.” It is the 
power that goes out from aman not so much when 
he possesses the faith as when the faith’ possesses 
him. 

Think what it would mean, brethren, if every 
Universalist church was unmistakably distinguished 
by that spirit! It is often said that a faith grows 
weak when it is not denied and that zeal slackens when 
it is not fed by the passion of conflict. Well, here 
are denials to call out a flaming heroism. How the 
old-time denials that quickened the zeal and devotion 
of our fathers pale into insignificance in comparison 
with the life and death grapple in which we are engaged 
with the denials of to-day! Who denies this faith? 
Every cynic who estimates humanity in terms of its 
roots rather than its fruits denies it. Every exploiter 
of public good for private gain denies it. Every 
fomenter of suspicion and ill-will between nations 
denies it. Every champion of a nation’s place in the 
sun at the cost of dooming other nations to the terror 
of the shade denies it. Every blind scoffer at the 
vision of international justice and world peace that 
brought Ramsay MacDonald and Herbert Hoover to- 
gether in the mountains of Virginia, and every dis- 
believer in the power behind the solemn compact to 
renounce war, denies it. Suppose that wherever a 
Universalist church reared its walls and towers men 
and women, reeling under the shock of those arrogant 
denials, found there the indubitable presence of the 
Living God, found a pulpit inspired by the vision, and 
an altar aflame with the passion, of faith in invincible 
right—what greater distinctiveness for our church 
could you ask than that? It would stand out in the 
arid wastes of life ‘‘as a covert in the storm, as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 
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Life’s Fourth Dimension * 
Effie McCollum Jones 


we) INCE men began to think there has been eager 
(8&3 search for another dimension. Everything 
Hy | material is measured in terms of the three 

2 dimensions with which we are familiar. 
i ust as houses and lands and all those external things 
that can be handled and measured present themselves 
in terms of this three-dimensional world, so also does 
life show this same conformity to an accustomed type 
of computation. Life has length, and the longest 
and the shortest life alike stretch between the cradle 
and the grave. Life has breadth as well, though the 
extent of its attainment in this fashion is a matter of 
choice and effort, as is its achievement in the way of 
depth or height. 

Because life is thus usually contemplated as 
three-dimensional, in the similitude of the world which 
is its arena, we hear much about the need for a long 
look, backward to chart our progress with reference 
to what the generations before us have done, forward 
to map the path to some desired goal. This sense that 
the length of the individual life relates itself in its 
search for values to the past is what gives meaning to 
race struggles, and the study of history, and all the 
effort to recreate former ages and glean the lesson 
of their experiences. The long look is an act of wis- 
dom which needs more stress than we give it. And 
the look around to attain a feeling of power because 
we are a part of the whole scene we contemplate, this 
sense of such measure of breadth is also a part of our 
universal desire for what we call a larger life. Life’s 
depth or height—-whichever way we may be looking 
as we essay the measuring of that which is beneath 
and above us—limited as it is by our individual 
capacity for effort and understanding, still keeps us 
using the vocabulary and estimating the sensations 
of experience in the old terms of the world that seems 
to find three dimensions adequate for its computa- 
tions. 

Somehow, such a facing of the aspects of our 
lives reminds one of Goethe’s Three Reverences— 
reverence for that which is beneath our feet and 
which is wonderful, no matter how inferior; reverence 
for the people and things around us, with their mys- 
tery; and reverence for that which is above us, of 
divinity and promise. But just as all three of Goethe’s 
reverences take one outside himself, so dees this en- 
tire three-dimensional fashion of thinking about life 
resolve itself into an emphasis too largely material. 
There are times when we feel stirrings of a hunger for 
something more inclusive and more revealing than 
can be uttered in this figure of speech. Just as the 
physicist and the philosopher alike are lured ahead by 
the dream of finding a fourth dimension for the 
physical universe, and, no matter how difficult the 
conception may be, never quite abandon the idea of 
its possible realization, so the thinker in religious terms 


*Closing address at the Convention of the General Sunday 
School Association at Washington, Oct. 22, 1929. 


also asks if he may not find yet another measuring 
rod whereby to estimate life in all its potentialities. 
This search for a fourth dimension in the realm of soul 
and mind is worth our time and thought. For life, 
though we are in the midst of it, still has a way of 
eluding our analysis and our understanding. Even 
in these behavioristic days we still know too little of 
what is in the deep places of the personality. 

In other words, our conception is still defective 
unless we have also an in-look, alongside the long and 
wide and high looks that express our present sense of 
boundaries. That in-look let us call, for our present 
purpose, spiritual sensitivity, an ability to realize 
the actualities of those spiritual facts of experience 
that do not lend themselves to our previous methods 
of estimation or observation. He is a dull realist in- 
deed who fails to recognize the verity of such im- 
measurable but very powerful facts in any individual 
life. They are experiences that go deeper and range 
farther than we can measure with any present equip- 
ment, but are the more vital for this very uniqueness. 

Life, to be completely worth while—any life—must 
have in addition to those things usually associated 
with living an inner spiritual consciousness and moti- 
vation which will dignify and enlarge its three basic 
dimensions, a sense of spiritual reality that confers 
and reveals a richness and beauty of which the com- 
monplace person is often unaware and which even the 
saints experience only in part, something supernal 
that inter-penetrates every other element of life values 
and gives a finer quality to them all. 

This spiritual quality of life is, of course, inherent 
in every one, but its presence needs to be discovered 
and its abilities developed. The whole process of educa- 
tion in every form is a recognition of the fact that 
though the capacities of human nature may be con- 
ferred by nature they come to fruition only through 
nurture. 

So men build up techniques of physical education, 
of mental training and development, of rousing social 
responsibility and reactions. The untaught man or 
woman is a danger to the general good, and the world 
is justly proud of its machinery for training its citi- 
zens into wisdom and usefulness. Whatever may be 
the specific lack in any given system of education, we 
yet acknowledge that some system of all around edu- 
cation is imperative if society is to survive or if the 
men and women who make up that society are to at- 
tain any real success. 

In the same fashion, every age has developed 
methods for rousing in its youth the sense of spiritual- 
ity, real even though unseen. One thinks of the rites 
of initiation by means of which savage tribes welcome 
their young men to the responsibilities of maturity, 
putting them into possession of the esoteric wisdom of 
their group; of Buddha meditating under the shade of 
a sacred tree and calling all his followers to a life of 


contemplation; of Socrates and the young men of 


Athens who followed him to hear his wise counsel and 
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to win answer to their questions about life; one thinks 
most of all, of course, of that young Son of a carpenter 
who sat at the feet of the doctors to learn and who 
later led about over the fields of Palestine that little 
group who were afterward to spread abroad their 
insight into the nature of the promised Kingdom of 
Heaven. All these are but illustrations of that eager 
sharing of spiritual experience that can only partly 
be spoken but of whose reality the pupil is never after- 
ward in doubt. 

In our modern world this imparting of the sense 
of spiritual reality is the essential business of the 
church. With its various agencies, doing a multi- 
tude of diverse things, it yet is the only institution in 
a changing world that stands steadfastly for the shar- 
ing of spiritual insight. While it sometimes seems as 
if this main concern is lost in the confusion of many 
more worldly tasks, it is still true that only a teaching 
church either merits or finds continuance in power. 

One must acknowledge at the outset, of course, 
that much in this experience which we are calling 
spiritual reality can never be taught. At the utmost 
it can only be caught by a vital contagion that is too 
delicate for definition. The best friend of the church 
school would scarcely claim that it can actually teach 
a religious consciousness. But the church schoo! can, 
and does in most cases, give its pupils two imperative 
things if they are to enjoy a valid spiritual life for them- 
selves later on—a vocabulary and a technique where- 
by spiritual fact and experience may get themselves 
into consciousness. 

The “glory of God’”’ may not mean very much to 
a wriggling child who exasperates his teacher in the 
church school almost to the point of despair, bringing 
that teacher to the place where he prays inwardly that 
the Infinite grace and patience may enable him to get 
through the lesson hour without an explosion of tem- 
per—that the Infinite resources may somehow find 
a way through very human weakness and discourage- 
ment, as they so amply do, again and again. Per- 
haps no task is so completely a matter of the faith 
that sows beside all waters as that of the teacher of 
religion. For his word must be spoken before it is 
needed, or it may as well never be spoken. Though 
it may seem to fall on deaf ears, the old lesson of seed- 
time and harvest is a perennial reassurance to those 
who sow in this vast field of the mind and heart of the 
generations. Some far-off day, some sudden splendor 
of beauty or of love will make its demand on the heart 


of the youth, and only in the language of the religious 


lesson so imperfectly comprehended can his soul rise 
to meet its great hour. Or, some stress of tempted 
weakness or of overwhelming grief will call for his 
utmost resistance or fidelity. Then a long forgotten 
attitude of prayer enables him to cry out, “Lord, 
help Thou my unbelief,” and he is equal to his Geth- 
semane trials. Most often, in the annals of struggling 
souls, do we find that there seemed to be a miraculous 
meeting of this uttermost need. 

Religion, at its lowest estimate, is the summed up 
results of the trial and error method by which men 
have learned that some things are everlastingly true 
and right and their opposites just as veritably wrong. 
So large a part of all we know about living vital and 
useful lives is the fruit of the trial and error method by 


which the race has learned to adjust itself to the laws 
of this world. The treasured experiences of the ages 
in the fine art of successful living are a part of our 
spiritual inheritance. Each generation tests its con- 
duct in certain ways and learns that there are bounds 
beyond which man may not safely go. That lore is 
passed along to those who come after, and with the 
accumulations of the race-long experimentation the 
youth of each age may find himself armed to go far- 
ther onward. To equip the new generation with the 
store of richly earned wisdom of all its progenitors is 
to guarantee the reality of that elusive thing called 
human progress. 

Yet there are some who question whether ex- 
perience can ever be put at the service of those who 
have not acquired it for themselves. When Edison 
undertook to find some young man to train for his 
successor, he knew that there could be no progress in 
electrical discovery and invention by any one who 
might start from primitive beginnings. Only he who 
has learned from older men the results of ages of ex- 
periment and failure can carry forward the work of sub- 
duing the lightnings of the heavens. So the chosen 
lad is to be tutored in all that Edison and Steinmetz 
and countless others have found out so laboriously, 
in order that he may be spared the original research 
that would call for many life-times of effort before 
his science could be advanced. Each generation 
must climb, in its science and its art, its industry and 
its sociology, upon the shoulders of all who have pre 
ceded it, or progress were impossible and the conquest 


‘ of the material and mental and governmental worlds 


be only a vain dream. 

This being so, and none will question its truth in 
all these fields of effort, how much more is it true that 
in those cataclysms of the inner life that are wrought 
by either great sorrow or great joy, in those hidden 
hungers of the inner man which can be fed only by some 
heavenly manna, since earthly delights increase 
rather than lessen our sense of need, in all that is a 
part of the spiritual life, the treasures of the rich 
spiritual insight of the past are a vital part of the out- 
fitting of young people for meeting their future safely 
and successfully. It may not always be easy to see 
the connection between the brief time spent in the 
church school, with a gulf of incomprehension yawn- 
ing between the teacher and the taught, and this vast 
business of living heroic and growing lives in the years 
ahead. But only those who do see the connection can 
do their work in faith and hope and patience through 
the years. ‘In due season ye shall reap if ye faint 
not” is the motto for the religious teacher, above all 
others. 

For men have learned some things about. this in- 
tangible life, so that we may know them beyond all 
questioning. We know that “it’s wiser being good 
than bad; it’s better being meek than fierce.’’ Not 
every one accepts at its real value this fundamental 
spiritual fact wrought out through age-long experi- 
‘ence, so we go on having wars and fightings and 
troubles without number. And we shal] never escape 
from them until that lesson is learned by every one 
and for all time. It has been taught to us in count- 
less ways that “the wages of sin is death,’”’ yet the 
mad seeking after one’s own way at all costs still 
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draws pitiful hordes of youths and maidens to the 
brink of despair, and only when the certainty of the 
universal working of the law of cause and effect in the 
realm of the spirit as everywhere else is hammered 
into each young mind will the generations of men come 
to walk in ways of holiness, all of whose paths are 
peace. Those who have learned, either from tradi- 
tion or from dearly bought experience, that one’s self- 
respect is his most priceless possession, will guard well 
the treasury of conscience and of instinct. 

And only those who believe, because they know 
it has been demonstrated through the ages to all 
sorts of people, that there are high hours of spiritual 
insight, which are not only valid but vital and vivify- 
ing, available to those who seek them, will be brought 
to stake their whole power on the search for the 
highest they can reach, that Holy Grail of mystical 
vision which is the glory of the saints. The whole 
range of the promises of the inner life can be and 
must be made to seem a magnetic reality to those 
who carry the future in their hearts, or God will have 
experimented in vain with creatures like us in His 
endeavors to realize a perfected race. 

And, most vital of all, the teacher of religion has 
in his charge the message of spiritual relationships, 
without which everything else fails and falls to the 
ground. “The world is too much with us. Late and 
soon, getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.” 

In this extremity, there is only one remedy. 


That is the sense that this earth is only a stage in the 
far journeyings of the spirit. We may use it, we may 
let it crush us, but we can dominate it. Only re- 
ligion can give balance to life by setting it against the 
background of the eternal years and letting us see 
things in just proportions. 

But he will not have done his utmost—this re- 
ligious teacher of whom we are thinking—unless he 
arms his disciples not only to live as seeing realities 
that are only spiritually discerned, but to meet the 
last demands of earthly experience with the same high 
courage of soul. 

To be taught that the world is as vast as our faith 
about it, that the soul can make windows in the 
empyrean through which the face of God may shine 
upon us, that all life’s ordinary dimensions are swal- 
lowed up in the wisdom that enters into the unseen 
and lays hold on things too deep for Janguage, that 
living is a wonderful adventure in such a light of un- 
derstanding—this is to have been made heir of the 
ages and inheritor of their wisdom. Into such abun- 
dance of living, transcending all our usual measure- 
ments, it is the high privilege of the educator in the 
field of religion to lead his disciples, praying for them 
as did his Great Teacher, not that they may be taken 
out of the world but that, in the midst of it, they 
may walk unscathed, being armored by their spirit’s 
guidance into those fields of wisdom whose gift is 
knowledge and power and peace. 


There Is No Discharge from This War 


Ladie Rowlett 


=D) UCATION that gives knowledge alone will 
=| not do. To win the battle it must give 
knowledge plus love. It must not merely 

2038 enable a man to earn a living, but to live 
a life, not merely enable him to amass a fortune but 
to safeguard a soul. 

The culture that lacks genuine love to God and 
man, however brilliant, is deficient. Likewise, the 
love that is purely emotional, that is indifferent to 
true cuJture, however pure and intense, is defective. 
Our intelligence must be loving and our love must be 
intelligent. The need of our time is men and women 
who are both truly educated and genuinely religious, 
who do not ignore either culture or piety, whose in- 
telligence is religious and whose religion is intelligent 
—men and women with both culture and character. 

The battle is on, for the Master said: “Let your 
light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in 
Heaven.” 

There is a fundamental difference between edu- 
cation that is not Christian and education that is 
Christian. One makes physical, mental and moral 
qualities sufficient, but the other places integrity, 
righteousness, truth and service before all else. All 


our learning and science, our culture and our arts, . 


are of little avail unless they are supported by high 
character. <A trained intelligence can do much, but it 
offers no substitute for character and religious con- 
victions, leading to Christian service. 

The full meaning of Christian education is seen 


only when we understand how our real religious be- 
liefs become a great and constant power in our every 


day living. 


Public worship, impressive creeds, Bible reading, 
prayers and other such observances are of real value 
and importance, yet after all one is ultimately judged 
by the way he lives among his neighbors and his 
friends, by his business dealings with the world at 
large, rather than by any formal acts of worship. 

Mark sums up the whole of Christian education 
in two commandments. No matter by whom writ- 
ten, no matter at what date written, they have stood 
the test of the ages as the beautiful marks of Christian 
education. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy 
mind and with all thy strength; and thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

The demand is for service as well as right feeling 
and right thinking. The best is not accomplished in a 
day, but by living the Christian way, every day, all 
the time, a helpful and a living example. Fighting 
square, dealing right and filling each day with loving 
service. This is your own education as well as that 
of your brother with whom you come in contact day 
by day. 

To the average man education just means “‘going 
to schoo],’”’ but to the Christian, education means 
“leading human souls to what is best and the making 
of what is best out of them.” 

Who then is the Christian? Who is the one 
qualified to decide what our warfare shall be and what 
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the goal which we should strive to attain? Is it the 
man who is most solicitous to cling to the old ideals, 
the old traditions and the old myths, or is it he who 
insists that a bigger world needs a bigger kind of 
Christian faith? The Christian is certainly not the 
Pharisee who would thank God that he was better 
than other men. He is surely not the high church- 
man who would read dissenters to his faith out of the 
fold of his church, which he considers the only true 
one. Not the bigoted sectarian who condemns all 
that do not believe his narrow and unworkable doc- 
trine. Not the thoughtful liberal when he condemns 
those who hold views of the Bible other than his own. 

It was a Christian, Faber, the Roman Catholic, 
who wrote: 

There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea. 


No man could be anything but a Christian and 
write as did Whittier, the liberal Quaker poet: 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 

I only know I can not drift 
Beyond His love and care.’ 


Yet they never could have agreed upon any form 


of creed or worship. So, in the face of these facts, 
the Christian must be gentle, patient, forbearing and 


glad. He must be able to understand and appreciate . 


the faith of the humble publican, to realize the value 
of the widow’s mite, to eat and consort with persons 
who do not belong to his class. In fact, to practise 
real brotherhood, a religion of personal service. 

We can not afford to waste our time on things 
that divide good men. There must be a recognition 
of the differences in gifts, in opportunity, in environ- 


ment. Therefore to be a Christian demands more 
than right feeling and correct thinking, it demands 
active service. We may have our days filled with 
holy and beautiful thoughts, but unless we put them 
in concrete form who knows it but ourselves? The 
Christian must be a prophet who by the manner of 
his life foretells much of the future. He must be a 
seer who by the strength of his love carries conviction 
to the hearts of all those with whom-he may come in 
contact that he is striving for higher ideals and trying 
to help others to fight a clean fight each day. 

We must face the issues of to-day, not those of a 
hundred years ago. Times have changed and we 
must adjust our lives to meet the new demands. We 
must remember the new generation, whose minds are 
fresh and candid. They investigate and critically 
appraise. Al] too soon their minds will become set, 
so during their brief period of flexibility let us aid 
them to lay hold of fine and high ideals, to gain 
glimpses of the great truths of life. 

The principles which the Master laid down in 
regard to the right dealings of man with man were 
not new, but by his constant practise of them he gave 
them a new and forceful meaning. So to-day, as 
never before, we are feeling that Christian education 
must be something better, deeper, diviner thah any 
creed or any ritual of any church, for love is the su- 
preme test. 

Have I passed on to you the vision of what our 
warfare means? No matter what your creed, what 
your ritual, your prayers, your faith, it is only when 
you live, loving and serving your fellow man, that the 
highest and greatest ideals are realized. But we re- 
celve our discharge only when we answer the call to 
higher fields of service. 


You and I in Japan 
Clifford R. Stetson 


=|" I were reading my title to you in Japanese, the 
4; order of the pronouns would be reversed, for 
the Japanese are logical (in this particular 
point) and put the first person first. But it 
is not merely in deference to the inconsistencies of 
English grammar that I have put yow first in this in- 
stance. It is where you belong in any discussion of a 
topic such as this. It is you, people of the Sunday 
schools and churches throughout our homeland, who 
are the first factor in all the missionary endeavor. 
People often praise the man on the field for his loyalty, 
devotion and sacrifice. And they scold the man at 
home because he doesn’t give more to support the 
work. But, after all, our zeal on the field is of no 
avail without the loyalty and devotion and sacrifice of 
you all at home. Without that we could not be on 
the field at all. You are the key men, especially you 
of the Sunday schools. For of quite as much value 
as your money support is your propaganda for the 
mission. The General Sunday School Association 
has been generous in its gifts for Japan, and it has 
consistently and conscientiously and constructively 
held the work of the mission before young Univer- 
salists everywhere. That is a service of basic 
worth. 


As for the other pronoun, of course it is appro- 
priate that I should be between you and Japan. I 
was an ambassador from you to Japan. Now I am 
an ambassador from Japan to you. I was a mission- 
ary from you to Japan; now I am a missionary from 
Japan toyou. Iam between you, whichever way Iam 
facing. 

But please remember that “and’’ is a connective, 
so that you and I are very near together. Neither 
you nor I stand alone. Wearein partnership. Only 
so could we have done what we have in Japan or any- 
where else. I do not know how much that partner- 
ship has meant to you; but I do know that this feeling 
of “ourness’’ has been a very great source of joy and 
power to us on the field. For us there are fewer op- 
portunities such as conventions and institutes, or 
even friendly get-togethers with others of our own call- 
ing, and we grow to depend more upon the unseen 
fellowship with those who are far away, but are 
united to us by affection or common loyalty to the 
same cause. We are therefore keenly conscious of 
this partnership with you all. Our success is your 
success, just as truly as your success is ours. Like- 
wise when we have failed, we can not help remember- 
ing that we have caused your aims to fail, just as 
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your failure—in raising money, for instance—means 
our failure to do many things that we hoped to do. 

Well, what about Japan, the land where we—you 
and J—have been trying to teach the Christian way 
of living? I wish there was time to tell you much 
about the country and the people. About the joy 
of living for six years with Mt. Fuji for a near neigh- 
bor, and with an all-the-year-blooming flower gar- 
den beside your house, and particularly about the 
courtesy and the culture and the characteristics of our 
neighbors across the Pacific. But you can read all 
that in books. Not in the popular novels, please, for 
so much of the atmosphere there is at least one-sided, 
often false. But in thoughtful books, such as Mrs. 
Sugimoto’s charming picture of life in Japan at the 
beginning of the modern era, “A Daughter of the 
Samurai,” or Burton Holmes’s new travelogue on 
Japan with its delightful no-margin illustrations. 

You wish me to tell you to-night more specifically 
of the work which you and I and you and the Carys 
and you and the Blackmer Home force are doing in 
Japan. You want to hear especially about Mr. Tera- 
sawa, the particular worker whose salary has been 
paid by the General Sunday School Association, and 
what he is doing in Shizuoka. You want me to tell 
you of Ruth Downing, and the ways she is finding 
for service in her new home. 

I take it that the first thing you have wished to 
do, as it is the first and foremost thing that we on the 
field have tried to do, is to make known as effectively 
and generally as possible the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ, and his scale of values for every-day life. 
I do not think you have been investing your money 
and interest in making Christian church members, 
primarily. If you are interested in church members 
first of all, I have no very encouraging report to give. 
Our Universalist churches have not grown much in 
numbers in the last ten years. There are some new 
members each year, but we have so few centers that 
when a few families move away to other places the 
new ones hardly fil] their places. Much of our work 
is with students, and they go to other schools, or to 
work, and we miss them from our work. 

But we have tried to do something more than 
merely engineer people into the church. We have 
tried to help them to live in the Christian way. 
Toward that end, all the missionaries have Bible 
classes, and also informal English classes, or English 
clubs in our homes, where we try to have a many- 
sided program. Hymns and prayer, a short period 
of English, either a talk or a free discussion, or some- 
times just a story, translated back to us paragraph by 
paragraph by the more advanced students, and then a 
social hour with games and refreshments. Just these 
hours together have given us some of our most inti- 
mate contacts with the members, and many of them 
have come from these groups into Bible classes and 
into the church. For from the angle of its relation 
to the church, our work is mostly making contacts, 
getting our touch with the eager young men and girls, 
and giving them some insight by teaching and in- 
fluence into Christian ideals. We try to tie it up with 
the church whenever ‘possible, but my point is that 
even for those who do not come into the direct mem- 
bership of the church, we are giving an influence that 
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is worth while. To illustrate this, I wish to tell you 
of Masao, a boy who was for two years a faithful 
member of our classes in Shizuoka. Then he had to 
leave high school because of ill health, and finally we 
knew that he could not live much longer. I went 
with a chum of his to see Masao, and the chum asked 
me to urge Masao to be baptized before he died. We 
found him very weak, and I did not mention baptism, 
nor did he. But in his talk he revealed a sweetness 
and depth of faith—Christian faith, if you please— 
that I had never seen before. And when we came out, 
Masao’s chum said only this: “I feel as if I had been 
baptized myself.” 

Of course we find other ways for bringing the 
Christian life before people in practical ways. The 
kindergarten reaches the children and their mothers, 
and the sewing and cooking classes for the mothers are 
a real Christian service, for they help the women to 
better meet the serious problems of their homes. 
Even the public school teaching which most of us do 
more or less, yields contacts which may often be turned 
into character value. The Carys are carrying heavy 
teaching programs, and find it all worth while. The 
work in Blackmer Home is along the same lines, 
reaching the young girls and giving them a very prac- 
tical Christian training while they live there. 

Miss Downing is now there, and at work on the 
language. We hope she will not try to do very much 
else this year, but of course she will make many op- 
portunities for living the ideals of brotherhood among 
her new acquaintances. She has had splendid train- 
ing and will be a missionary worthy to be there with 
Miss Hathaway and Miss Bowen, whose work is so 
very fruitful of good results. 

And now in closing may I tell you of Mr. and 
Mrs. Terasawa, with whom we have worked so hap- 
pily the six years we were in Shizuoka. They are 
our very best friends in Japan. They are rea] Chris- 
tian people in their relations with every one about 
them. They have labored under many difficulties in 
Shizuoka. Mr. Terasawa’s father and mother died 
within a year, and after long illness. Then the young- 
est baby died, and the new home that Mr. and Mrs. 
Terasawa built became a sorrowful] one, indeed. The 
night school, which had been causing us all much 
anxiety for many months, at last withdrew from our 
buildings, and a few who were angry with us spread a 
great deal of propaganda against us and the church. 
So much so, in fact, that I felt we ought to have 
nothing more to do with the trouble-makers. But 
Mr. Terasawa, who had suffered far more from them 
than we had, went far out of his way to do a kindness 
to the ringleader of them all. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Terasawa are grateful for the assistance the mission 
has given them in the Shizuoka work, and they both 
hope some day to come to the U.S. A. to meet you 
all and tell youso. But for the present, I must bring 
their greetings, and those of all our brothers, and as- 
sure you that you are truly giving a worth-while ser- 
vice in the name of the Master, in Japan. May your 
work, both of finance and of education, continue to 
increase, until all in our Jiberal church may know the 
zeal for Christ that marked the early Christians, until 
every last one in our churches has learned the joy and 
satisfaction of laboring with you and me in Japan. 
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China and the Red Cross 


The American Red Cross has rendered a great ser- 
vice to the American people by its report on China. In 
substance, it reports that the situation in China is so 
chaotic that it can not advise the American people to 
attempt relief on a large scale. The text of the report 
is available in pamphlet form and may be secured of 
the American Red Cross National Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D. C. We comment upon this report in our 
editorial columns. 

At the head of the Commission which went to 
China for the Red Cross was Colonel Ernest P. Bick- 
nell. Naturally Colonel Bicknell has declined to write 
upon this subject for any newspaper or magazine, pre- 
ferring to let the report stand for itself. There is no 
investigator in whom we have greater personal con- 
fidence than Colonel Bicknell. 

From a well informed person, whose name can not 
be given, we have received the following story of con- 
ditions in China, based on the report of the Bicknell 


Commission. 
The Editor. 


[: PE report of the American Red Cross Com- 
1 & | mission to China reached Red Cross Head- 
It was acted upon 


quarters Sept. 23. 

Bet} favorably by the Central Committee of the 
Rtagacan Red Cross on Sept. 27, and has been put 
into pamphlet form for general circulation. I am 
sending you with this a copy of the report with the 
statement adopted by the Central Committee. Un- 
fortunately, I can not now send you a copy of the 
several appendices attached to the report because 
they have not been mimeographed, and we have 
only the one complete copy required by the printer. 


The appendices are not necessary to an understanding 


of the report, but they contain much of the material 
upon which it is based and should serve to broaden 
the foundation of the report for those who are suf- 
ficiently interested and wish to follow up any partic- 
ular subjects more fully than they are covered by the 
report itself. 

Quite naturally, I have had no expectation that 
the report would receive universal approval. The 
subject is too vast and complex and involves the special 
interests of too great a number of people to be dealt 
with by any one to the satisfaction of all. I should 
say without hesitation that no report could be pre- 
pared upon conditions in China which would not be- 
come instantly the subject of violent criticism. This 
is true of important matters here at home upon which 
we all have opportunities to get the facts. How much 
more true must it be, then, of the vast Chinese situa- 
tion, concerning which very few people know more 
than the merest smattering of the facts! Of course, 
I am sorry to hear that ehurch people are receiving 
the report with “indignation.”” We all come to so 
much better an understanding of points of difference 
if we can avoid * ‘indignation.” However, even in- 
dignation does not surprise me and the Red Cross will 
have to bear its responsibilities as best it can. Abuse, 
of course, can not solve anything or settle any dis- 
puted question, but reason and logical argument are 
always to be treated with respect. 

The one inevitable focus of opposition to our re- 


port, which we all clearly foresaw, is, namely, if a per- 
son is hungry he must be fed regardless of the causes 
of his hunger, the circumstances surrounding his situ- 
ation or the results which may follow his feeding. 
This is probably the point which has been the greatest 
handicap to modern ideas of social work. I have 
been more or less in social work for many years, but 
still retain the most vivid recollection that the prin- 
cipal difficulty which the young and struggling As- 
sociated Charities of my city had to meet was the ag- 
gressive and insistent urgency of many good people 
that the duty of a charitable organization was to feed 
hungry people without any quibbling or questioning 
as to the cause of their hunger. After the feeding is 
finished and comfort has been restored, then, said 
these good people, is time enough to ask questions. 
Little by little the people of the United States, es- 
pecially in the cities, have come to realize that there 
is a bigger and more important and more searching 
question involved than that of whether a man shall 
instantly be fed when he is hungry. The drunkards, 
the sluggards and loafers who had wives and helpléss 
children whom they neglected found refuge for a great 
many years behind the practise of the old-time charit- 
able agencies of feeding the hungry first and asking 
questions afterward. These organizations would feed 
the hungry families of these gentry, allowing the re- 
sponsible heads of the families to go on in their evil 
ways, drinking and loafing and neglecting. There 
came a time when it began to occur to some people 
that this would cure no evil, but would encourage and 
increase a perpetuation of the evil and would, in fact, 
constitute a defeat of the real purposes of charity if 
those purposes can be considered more than super- 
ficial and transient. 

As long as the over-generous American people 
continue to pour out thoughtlessly and lavishly of 
their gifts upon the people of China, their political 
leaders, the business men, the intelligent classes, will 
fail to recognize and accept responsibility for the wel- 
fare of their hapless compatriots. We can carry the 
burden for the Chinese leaders and the well-to-do and 
intelligent Chinese people just as long as we are will- 
ing to do so, without question or criticism. When- 
ever the cry of famine arises, America rushes in with 
her charity, and the responsible people of China go 
their way, indifferent and comparatively untouched 
by the distress of their countrymen. 

The situation in China is too complicated and too 
vast for any of us to deal with it with complete under- 
standing. In four or five months of intensive study, 
the Commission naturally had to confine itself to a 
limited number of factors, but they have been satis- 
fied that these factors are the all-important ones. The 
report, with its appendices, goes so fully into these 
questions that it scarcely seems necessary for me to 
elaborate upon them here. Perhaps it is enough to 
say now that: 

(1) Serious famine conditions have existed in 
China in the last few years, although not nearly so 
widespread or affecting so many persons as widely 
published reports in the United States have indicated. 
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(2) Abundant rainfall came to the greater part 
of the most severely drought-stricken regions in the 
month of July. This was the beginning of a steady 
and fairly rapid subsidence of the famine itself. This 
does not mean that all need for help was instantly 
ended, but it does mean that the farming population 
leaped to the cultivation of crops, the planting of 
quick-growing grains and vegetables, and that such 
crops as were in the ground pushed up into rapid 
growth. Some sections, so far as we are informed, had 
not received rain, and in these restricted areas the 
need remains for food from outside. In the hands of 
relief agencies, including the governmental agencies, 
or available to them, there is little doubt that suf- 
ficient relief funds remain to see the famine through to 
its end. If the governmental agencies will use the 
funds available and apply them to the relief of those 
in need in the famine areas, there will be no serious 
obstacle to the steady liquidation of the distress which 
still remains. 

(3) The causes of the famine are rooted in the 
chronic and almost measureless destitution which 
prevails in China at all times. It is next to impos- 
sible in many instances and many places to distin- 
guish the line between the chronic destitution of the 
country and the area of famine. Tremendous varia- 
tions in the estimates of the extent of the famine are 
due largely to the inability of those who make the 
estimates to find the line between the famine and the 
general destitution. Students of China and the 
CHinese have for years estimated that around three 
million people die of starvation in China every year, 
and it has further been estimated that as many as 
thirty million people at all times are struggling to live 
on a food supply which all students of the subject 
agree is too small to support life. 

(4) When unusually severe conditions of life 
occur in any section, those who have been most des- 
titute under normal conditions naturally become 
the first victims of the aggravated conditions. This 
is true whether the conditions are caused by the dep- 
redations of armies sweeping the country, the opera- 
tions of bandits, merciless taxation, a breakdown of 
normal means of transporting food, or by a failure of 
rainfall. In the present instance, all these factors 
and others were involved, the drought coming, one 
might say, as the “last straw.” The suffering in 
many places would doubtless have been scarcely less 
severe without the drought, but in that case it would 
probably not have been called a “‘famine’”’ and the 
United States probably would not have been asked to 
help. 

(5) Food in abundance has existed in China 
during the entire period of the famine. The difficulty 
has consisted chiefly of a Jack of means of transport- 
ing this food into the famine areas. The railroads in 
the past year have been unable to function at more 
than a fraction of their normal capacity, because they 
have been seized by war-lords and their power and 
rolling stock have been used for military purposes or 
have simply been held in order to prevent rivals from 
getting possession: of them. General Chang Hsueh- 
liang is war-lord of Manchuria. Ample grain for the 


relief of the famine territories has at all times been. 


available in Manchuria. General Chang has hoarded 
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hundreds of locomotives and thousands of cars which 
were stripped from the railway system of China and 
are rusting and rotting in the railroad yards in Man- 
churia. The General would not permit them to leave 
Manchuria for fear rivals would seize them. These 
engines and cars could have carried all the food neces- ° 
sary for relief of the famine districts in the direction 
of the areas where suffering was greatest. One line 
of road over which these cars might have traveled 
would have carried grain to the edge of the severe 
famine area of the province of Suiyuan. Another 
line would have carried grain into the territory of 
Shansi and within one hundred or two hundred miles of 
the famine area of that province. Another line could 
have carried food to within less than three hundred 
miles of the famine area of Shensi province, which is 
generally considered to have been as hard hit as any 
other part of China. General Chang did not permit 
these engines and cars to be used for this humane 
purpose, except that he gave special permission to one 
man in whom he had confidence to use enough engines 
and cars to constitute three or four freight trains and 
to carry relief grain on these trains under this man’s 
personal supervision to a certain junction perhaps 
half way to the famine areas. At this junction the 
grain had to be unloaded on to the station platform and 
the empty trains returned to Manchuria. Other 
trains had to be made up to carry the grain the other 
half way to the railroad termini, and it was almost im- 
possible to make up these other trains on other roads 
because the railroads had been so paralyzed by the 
seizure of their rolling stock and the blowing up of 
their bridges and right of way by the lawless armies 
which had operated over a vast territory. If the 
American people had given ten times as much for 
famine relief as they did give, I think it a fair question 
whether any more food could have been moved into 
the famine areas than ha§ actually reached there. 
On the other hand, the famine districts of the provinces 
of Shansi, Shensi, and Kansu are under the control 
of General Feng Yu-siang, the so-called Christian 
General, and he has planted his great army, which is 
now idle, down upon these famine-stricken provinces 
and they are living largely off the country. In the 
month of July, Genera] Feng’s agents were compelling 
the people of Shensi to contribute grain to the support 
of his army. Farmers who were outside the famine 
area were compelled to give a contribution equal to 
twenty-seven pounds of grain per acre of their hold- 
ings, and the farmers inside the famine area were com- 
pelled to give thirteen and one-half pounds per acre— 
this, mind you, after the famine had been in existence 
in that province for more than a year and frantic 


_ efforts had been made to send relief supplies into that 


section for months preceding Jast July. Tax collec- 
tors were, and I have no doubt are still, forcing all 
who can possibly pay taxes in the famine area to pay 
them. No mercy is shown in the collection of taxes. 
If a man has no money his property is seized, if any- 
thing is available. Chickens, donkeys, carts, farm 
implements, food, seed-grain, anything that has a 
value is likely to be carried away. General Feng, who 
is an enemy of General Chang in Manchuria and is 
therefore his rival, has also ‘seized and is holding a 
large amount of railway rolling stock and engines for 
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such a manner as will perhaps perpetuate conditions 
of wretchedness among the people of another country. 


the use of his troops. He at one end of the line is 
| stripping the country by compelling it to support his 


army of several hundred thousand men, while Chang 


at the other end has plenty of food in his country but | 


refuses to permit it to be taken away. 

In the face of this gigantic situation the puny 
efforts of our small foreign agencies are pathetic. In 
the report and its appendices you will find some con- 
sideration given to the methods of relief as carried on 
in China to-day, and in them I fancy you will find in- 
formation which will interest those American givers 
who have responded to the frantic appeals with which 
this country has been aroused. 

I have no doubt whatever that the efforts of the 
American organizations have saved lives in China. 
There can be no possible objection to American in- 
dividuals or groups sending money to China for the 
relief of sufferers, if they wish to do so in full knowl- 
edge of the facts. For instance, I can easily see that 
a church which maintains a number of missionaries 
in China might feel that it had a duty to back up its 
missionaries by sending some relief to the surrounding 
country, both from dictates of humanity and also 
from dictates of church strategy. The American 
Red Cross, however, stands in a different sort of re- 
lationship to the people of the United States. Its 
responsibility is to everybody and to the Government. 
It is our Government’s philanthropic arm. It is just 
as much our duty, as we see it, to protect our generous 
people against giving unwisely or extravagantly or in 


The State of 


The Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Executive Secretary, 
made a remarkable address at the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting, Oct. 13. It makes such a complete survey 
of the work of the Universalist General Convention 
that we give as full a report of it as possible. Those 
unable to go to Washington will find here many of the 
facts which will be laid before the Convention. Dr. Etz 
spoke extempore and was not reported stenographically, 
but the substance of what he said follows. 

The Editor. 


=3] HAVE been of two minds about this meeting. 
4| In one mood I have been determined to paint 
an optimistic picture, tell you all the good 

Z]} things that have happened to our denomina- 
ani in the past year—and there are many to report— 
and in general list achievements. In another mood 
I have believed it wise to talk to you frankly about 
the serious situations which confront us. Perhaps 
the wisest course is to do both things. 


Finances 


Let me start with finances—not because it is 
the most important matter, but because you want to 
know how we stand. In past years there has been 
much discussion of the alleged extravagance of the 
General Convention and the deficits we pile up year 
after year. . The Treasurer’s report this year for the 
first time in many years shows a surplus in the opera- 
tions department. This must not be exaggerated. 
We are not out of the woods. We need much more 
money. It means that the accumulated deficit 


as it is to call strongly upon our people for money in 
great and sudden emergencies in which the com- 
munities involved are quite unable with all their 
efforts to meet the need. We do not feel that we can 
justly ask our generous people to help in a situation 
in which powerful native leaders, uncheeked bandits 
and unrestrained tax collectors have long been en- 
gaged in causing the need which we are asked to re- 
lieve. I trust you see validity in my point that the 
Red Cross stands in a position somewhat different 
from that of a church, always assuming that action is 
taken with full knowledge. 

I did not start out to argue this whole business 
over with you but intended to Jet the report and ap- 
pendices stand on their own merits, but I got started, 
and here I have done exactly what I did not set out to 
do. The fact is that there are so many complicating 
factors in the China situation that the only point 
on which those who do not agree with this report can 
take their stand is the same one which you have se- 
lected with unerring accuracy, namely, that when a 
man is hungry the only thing to do is to feed him. 
Even this good point more or less loses its force when 
it is found that no matter what your good intentions 
may be your wish to feed the hungry man has been 
thwarted and made impossible by the very people 
whose sole purpose ought to be to feed the hungry 
or to remove the causes of hunger. 


the Church 


which last year amounted to $22,000 this year has 
been brought down to $15,000. By rigid economy, 
combinations, good management, the Board brought 
about this encouraging result. 


Church Extension 


Another important step of the Board relates to 
Church Extension. I have heard it said that we are 
not starting new churches to take the place of those 
that have died and those that are going to die. The 
Board has adopted a new policy in this matter. One 
principle which guides it now is: “Make grants to 
local churches large enough to count.’”’ The other 
principle is: “Make grants on a sliding scale and end 
them in a definite time.”” We see that under ordinary 
conditions it is folly to carry churches for a quarter 
of a century. If in ten years of adequate convention 
help they can not develop strength enough to carry 
them, let them go and use the money elsewhere. 
More intricate than the problem of money-for church 
extension is the problem of men. Where shall we 
find competent trained men who are willing to go to 
new fields with our backing and start churches? 

I could give you off hand the names of a dozen 
places full of promise for a new liberal church. We 
have not developed a personnel willing to do it. In 
Florida the Universalist General Convention and 
the American Unitarian Association have combined 
forces. All the churches are in the United Liberal 
Church except one Universalist and one Unitarian 
church. The results have been highly satisfactory. 
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The new church in St. Petersburg will be ready No- 
vember 1. It will be the most attractive church 
building in the city. It has a live pastor in Dr. Butler 
and a good congregation. That movement demon- 
strates the wisdom of the combined effort. 


Pension Fund 

The most appealing thing with which I have been 
connected is the pension fund for ministers. This 
last year we began paying pensions of $125 a year to 
ministers sixty-eight years old who have served 
twenty-five years. To-day we have fifty-nine eligible 
for the pension. Three have died since the plan went 
into operation. During the past year the capital 
fund increased $20,000. A number of men returned 
the payments from the fund, thus adding $1,000 to 
the capital. The fund received a bequest of $12,000. 
Next year there will be approximately $140,000 in the 
fund. We have been aided by the Massachusetts 
State Convention, which appropriated $1,800 from 
its pension funds to be paid to men in Massachusetts. 

What we pay is not much, but it is a beginning. 
And the correspondence in connection with this 
matter is deeply moving. 


National Memorial Church 


Provision for the National Memoria] Church was 
another of the items in the Five Year Program. Some 
do not believe in this project. We could spend all the 
time we have debating it. I do not propose to argue 
the question, but simply to bring you up to date with 
the facts. The outside is completed. The parish 
house is all done except floors. The building is creat- 
ing much favorable comment in Washington. The 
most interesting thing about it is the reaction we are 
getting from people who go to Washington. They 
express surprise at the size and the beauty of the 
building. One person who returned from Washing- 
ton said, “At last we are worthily represented in 
Washington.” In. spite of the opposition to this 
project, in spite of the failure of many of the churches 
to adopt the Five Year Program, and of other people 
who failed to stand by after they had adopted it, the 
interesting fact about this church project is that 
more Universalists have joined in and helped build 
this church than have ever supported any other 
project in our denominational history. Over 2,500 
people have taken building stones. We have had a 
large number of people who have given considerable 
sums for memorials in the church. Already people 
are interested in making an endowment for the 
church, and we have received one bequest for that 
purpose. We had a pledge card the other day from 
a man who had given already $1,500 or $2,000 to the 
church. The movement to dedicate the tower to 
universal brotherhood and world peace and as a 
tribute to Owen D. Young so moved him that he sent 
in an additional $500. Another who had already given 
generously gave an additional $1,000. This church 
is going to be a source of strength for our entire home 
missionary program. 


The Japan Mission 
Reports from Japan are just as encouraging as 


they have been ever since Dr. and Mrs. Cary went 


there. Every day new openings come to us for ser- 


vice. Do you men realize that the total amount 
given by the Universalist Church for the support of 
the Japan Mission, counting what comes through the 


_ Board of Foreign Missions and also the $1,500 from 


the Woman’s National Missionary Association and 
the $1,000 contributed by the New York State Con- 
vention, amounts to only $8,000 a year? This is 
exclusive of course of what the women do through the 
Blackmer Home. 

We have 350 Universalist ministers on the active 
list. Every one of us knows what is wrong with the 
Universalist Church. What is wrong with us at 
the present time is that we are self-centered. We 
are so self-centered that we can not see the larger op- 
portunities which our representatives in Japan are 
continually giving us. 

In the past two years a new work has been started 
in Korea under the auspices of the Universalist Church 
toward which the Universalist Church is not con- 
tributing a cent. A young graduate of Doshisha 
University has started a movement which has re- 
sulted in a social center and Sunday school. Another 
young man in Doshisha is fitting himself as a medical 
missionary to join this movement. Dr. Cary, our 
missionary in Japan, is teaching thirty-two hours a 
week. Every cent that he gets for teaching he puts 
into the education of students and toward the support 
of this mission in Korea. 


Department of Religious Education 
The refusal of Dr. Huntley to serve longer as 
president of the General Sunday School Association 
brought to the front the project to form a Depart- 
ment of Religious Education to combine the work 
of the Young People’s Christian Union, the General ~ 
Sunday School Association, and the Clara Barton 
Guilds. The Young People have approved the prin- 
ciple and appointed the Rev. Max Kapp to represent 
them in future conferences. There is no desire on the 
part of anybody to abolish any organization essential 
to the work of the Universalist Church. The new 
plan is to promote team work and do away with du- 
plication. Ido not know whether anything will come 
out of the movement or not. I am frank to say that 
the main obstacle is the suspicion that somebody is 

trying to put something over on somebody else. 


Laws of Fellowship 

One matter likely to bring on a great discussion 
is that relating to revision of our laws of fellow- 
ship. ; ) 

A special committee /has been at work and will 
bring ina report. Our laws of fellowship have grown 
gradually as we have grown, and are a hodge-podge. 
They ought to be straightened out. But you know 
the amount of debate over a single amendment. 
What will it be with this complete revision? It is 
an important matter, but when can we find time to 
debate it? 

Comity and Unity 

In discussing this subject I am almost tempted 
to make a quotation from a letter which I received 
from a member of our commission, virtually accusing 
the rest of us of being willing and ready to sell out 
the Universalist Church. There is no use in mincing 
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matters. That is what it amounts to. I know the 
members of that commission. I have attended every 
conference with the Unitarians, the Congregationalists 
and the representatives of other churches, and I want 
to say that as far as the Commission on Comity and 
Unity is concerned it has not had before it a single 
proposition relating to merger with any one. The 
commission has taken its stand on the Joint Statement. 
It takes the position that something is going to hap- 
_pen in the next ten or twenty-five years in relation to 
mergers. There are not going to be two hundred 
Protestant denominations. There are bound to be 
amalgamations along some lines. So far as the com- 
mission is concerned, it favors steps which will come 
naturally along the line of the Joint Statement. 

Because of some of the work done by the Uni- 
versalist Church in the past few years that church is 
now looked upon as of sufficient importance to be 
considered in joint denominational projects. It is 
consulted by leaders of other denominations. That 
seems to me a gain. 

What is the commission going to recommend at 
Washington? It is going to make a statement of 
what has been done and is going to make one single 
recommendation, that it be continued with instruc- 
tions to proceed along the lines on which we have been 
moving. Not that we are going to merge with any 
denomination under present conditions. 


Other Opportunities 

After a recent trip, my secretary handed me a 
bundle of letters marked “Prospects.’’ One letter 
was from a man in Australia, saying: ‘“We believe in 
the principles of the Universalist Church. Are you 
willing to have us organize and work under the Uni- 
versalist name?’’ Another. letter was from a man in 
Jamaica, saying: “A group of us have outgrown the 
old theology. Will you take us in under your wing?”’ 
In the bundle were letters from Japan, Korea, and 
from a liberal Mohammedan in Syria. The Moham- 
medan wrote: “If your church ever starts a mission 
in Syria, count on us to support it.”’ There are at 
least five hundred men from other denominations 
who want to come into our fellowship. Almost every 
day we get letters from some of them. 

Down in Kentucky they have not had a settled 
minister for two years. They almost mobbed me 
when I was there in their insistence that a man must 
be settled. In California I was given a list of places 
where there were liberals waiting to be organized. 
North Carolina is full of opportunities. We simply 
are swamped by opportunities that we are not able to 
grasp. 

I told you that the problem of finances is im- 
portant. We have come out better than we ever 
thought possible, but we could spend twice the in- 
come that we have on home missionary work. 

In quotas, the churches of the denomination paid 
the past year $15,000. This, with the income of our 
Church Extension Fund, is all the money that we 
have to use for Church Extension work. 

There is an appalling ignorance on the part of 
the rank and file of our people about our denomina- 
tional projects. Many of our ministers do not at- 
tempt to educate our people. 
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Greatest Problem of All 


The most serious problem that we are facing to- 
day is the lack of any real conviction on the part of 
most of us that we have a mission in the modern world. 
You read the statement that went out under the 
auspices of the Council of Superintendents a year ago. 
This point was emphasized in that statement. When 
we get over our lukewarm attitude toward our mes- 
sage and mission, when we become fired with the 
fundamental importance of religion and get some 
real religion ourselves, we will not have so many prob- 
lems as we do. Some people have said that the far- 
ther you get away from Boston the more you get 
away from the lukewarm attitude and realize the im- 
portance of our work. We have said that the nearer 
you come to Boston the more you come into contact 
with a feeling of self-satisfaction, which prevents our 
going ahead. 

A week ago Sunday I was in North Carolina at 
Red Hill. There were 250 people crowded into the 
chureh and 250 more around the windows and the 
doors. Those people took religion seriously. In 
Kentucky they told me that the Rev. Arthur Mc- 
Davitt had 255 hearers at Beulah, which is little 
more than a crossroads. 

The most serious problem before the Universalist 
Church is whether we are big enough and fearless 
enough and honest enough to take our gospel of 
Universalism out into the world and use it. 

If I could have my way in Washington I would 
bring in a recommendation to rescind practically all 
the resolutions we have ever adopted. Then, I would 
bring in a recommendation that we take our’stand on 
the Sermon on the Mount. Third, I would have us 
pledge our allegiance to the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan as the way we must work as a church. If 
we can get a spiritual dynamic in our church, we are 


' going ahead. Unless we do get it we are going to 


fade out of the picture. 

Universalism is going to survive. It will prove 
to be the basis of a new and better civilization. 
Whether you and I and our church will have a part 
in the work is for you and me to decide. The Wash- 
ington Convention in some ways will be the most 
important we have ever held. It will decide the way 
we are going. 


MINE! 
Gustave H. Leining 
(Written of an old man who likes to plant trees.) 


I planted a tree, God’s tree, 
And it grew—God helped too; 
And now in after years 
I sit and gaze upon my tree 
Clinging to the hillside, 
Growing in the sun, 
God’s tree—my tree! 
I it was who planted it! 
And there it grows, a part of me, 
Arms up-reaching to Life and Light: 
God helped, and helped me too, 
But—my tree there, agrowing in the sun! 
Melrose, Mass. 
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Universalists and Unitarians’ 
Roger S. Galer 


Judge Roger S. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, cap- 
tured the hearts of all present in his Fraternal Greetings 
from the Universalists of the Central West. Not 
only in content of speech, but in charm of manner, he 
merited the storm of applause from the audience which 
followed his address. 

News Story of George L. Thompson. 


Tt was gracious on your part, Mr. Chairman, to include in 
your invitation to this conference and celebration the Univer- 
salists of this great Mid-West region. We Universalists welcome 
you to this heart of the nation, whose pulse beats we hope you 
will feel and appreciate. It is a great pleasure, I assure you, to 
bring you their felicitations upon this happy occasion. And may 
I add to this greetings from the scattered yet allied groups who 
are banded together in the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals. 

Our congratulations are due primarily because of the ac- 
cession to the presidency of Meadville Theological School of one 
who unites in himself in such eminent degree the qualities that 
are necessary in his high office. They are also due because of 
the splendid program of building and equipment which will 
bring to beautiful realization our dream of a liberal unit of com- 
manding presence in this strategic academic center. But even 
more than this, there is to Universalists still another and more 
appealing—perhaps selfish—reason. For some time now our 
own Ryder Divinity School has been affiliated with yours in a 
union which thus far has proved harmonious and fruitful. We 
hope that this union may become permanent. 

Pardon me for saying that I confess to a special personal 
satisfaction and interest in this occasion. If I were commanded 
to frame an Apologia pro vita mea I should begin by saying that 
Unitarianism (using the term in its broadest sense) is my spirit- 
ual home, the Universalist Church my Alma Mater and cherished 
domicile, the spread of the liberal faith my ardent desire, the 
quest for truth—which in all ages has intrigued the human soul— 
my ideal of religious method. 

I crave that we may build here in the Middle West a solid 
fabric of liberal religion, broad yet definite, filled with the spirit 
of friendliness yet recognizing fully the necessity of clear thought 
and intellectual discrimination. A structure to which the lib- 
eral-minded in all the churches may repair; one which will stand 
the severe tests of the keenest criticism and yet will answer the 
deepest needs of the human soul. 

It needs only the most casual consideration to realize that 
liberalism in the Middle West must be united if it is to prevail. 
In an amazingly complicated social medium divided counsels and 
competitive methods can not but result disastrously. Not only 
mutual sympathies and aims, but concerted efforts, are required 
to realize the full measure of our common mission. 

It was Napoleon who said that Europe was destined to be- 
come either all Cossack or all Republican. Can we not foresee 
in the strongly marked trends of our day that the religious world 
will become all Catholic or all liberal? And by liberal I mean 
that theological conception of an ever-expanding and deepening 
cosmos which sha]l be in harmony and grow with all the revela- 
tions of science, the advancing intellectual concepts of reality, 
and the highest notions of the supreme values of life. 

Universalists and Unitarians have long been traveling toward 
’ --mmon goal and along paths that are broadly though not 
wholly parallel. They seek the same objectives, those of the 
highest human and ideal values, with the same attitudes, al- 
though using somewhat different approaches. One can imagine, 
for example, a totally different impression that would be given a 
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traveler in approaching the city of Chicago from an airplane 
and a lake steamer; yet it would be the same smoke-covered, 
restless, busy city when once reached. 

These different routes of our two denominations are largely 
historical accidents. If John Murray and William Ellery 
Channing had been historically reversed, the whole future of 
the two denominations might have been radically different. The 
one binding fact between them is that both were New England 
products, both were seeking for a different kind of God from the 
one of traditional theology, and both predicated a successful 
universe. To John Murray it was repugnant that God could 
not achieve a final outcome that would justify the experiment of 
a universe capable of sinning. To Channing it was inconceiy- 
able that this “‘piece of work’’ called man, “‘so noble in reason, 
so God-like in faculty,’’ could not achieve ideal values that would 
justify this same great experiment. 

For more than a century we have traveled the roads thus 
pre-determined with a different technique and a different con- 
stituency, but with the same outlook and spirit. Quite largely 
we have supplemented each other in these respects. If you have 
laid more emphasis upon the dignity and value of personality, 
we have contributed a conception of Supreme Reality which has 
leavened mightily existing religious concepts. If you have 
attained greater heights in pure intellectual illumination, we have 
accomplished greater results in warming up the world’s theol- 
ogy. 

We stand to-day on this platform nearer together than ever 
before, carried hither by the inescapable gravitation of events. 
Is it prophecy to see in the near future a still closer approach? 
May we not reasonably anticipate that the new revelations of 
science which are to-day reflecting glory upon man’s power and 
ability, the new knowledge that has come through historical 
and archeological researches, the latest concepts in psychology 
and in allied fields, that aJl these shall so permeate our thinking 
and our emotional reactions that we may be led to adopt the 
same technique, looking toward the same ideal ends? Jf so, 
the truths you have perceived and the values we have garnered 
may soon be poured into the same priceless container, our ranks 
may melt into each other and we may proceed as one body along 
the great highway that leads to truth, freedom and righteous- 
ness in religion. 

It is with this alluring vision and this transcendent hope 
that I bring you the most cordial good wishes to-day from the 
Universalist churches of this great Middle West. 


* * * 


CCTOBER 


Comes now October, sky blue with golden scroll, 
And puts aside the woodland’s beauteous veil. 
The violet springs anew, and the mole, 
Upheaving earth, blocks far the leaf-strewn trail. 


Peering ‘tween trunks of autumn leafless trees 
I see, deep sleeping in the meadows bright, 
The lity-padded lake, whereon, at ease 
Rests the blue-winged teal from its long, northern flight. 


Slow sinks the sun this Indian summer day, 
The voice of man whose image scarce descried 
Across the stubbled glebe, sounds ’twere short way, 
And lonely calls the loon at evening’s tide. 


The day is gone. In pensive mood I stay 
Marking the muskrat’s silvery wake 
As o’er the waters his etchings fade away, 
Whilst wild duck winging upward leave the lake. 
George Law Curry. 


; 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Asa M. Bradley 


The annual session of the New Hampshire Universalist 
State Convention and its auxiliaries was held at Peirce Memorial 
Church, Dover, Sept. 29-Oct. 2, with unexpectedly large at- 
tendance, considering distances and inadequate train service. 
The changes which have come with the years are noticeable. In 
the ‘“‘good old times’’ we could obtain special rates from the rail- 
roads, and the delegations arrived and departed according to 

'time-table. Programs could be made and carried through with 

a fair degree of certainty. But in this motorized age, the steam 
train is a negligible factor. With their private cars our people 
come and go at their convenience, and the element of uncer- 
tainty is proportionately increased. 

The young people rallied in goodly numbers on Sunday, 
and, with national officers on the program, carried their Conven- 
tion through with enthusiasm. 

Monday the Sunday School Association assembled. Mr. 
Carl Hempel of the General Association figured large on the 
program. In the evening was a most interesting address by the 
Rev. Percy E. Thomas (Congregationalist), of Lowell, Mass., 
“Luther Burbank’s Message to Workers in Religion.”’ This was 
a bit out of the ordinary, because of the speaker’s personal con- 
tacts with Mr Burbank. 

Tuesday, Oct. 1, the afternoon period was set apart to the 
Woman’s Universalist Missionary Association of New Hampshire, 
Mrs. Kate W. Chase of Concord, president, presiding. It was 
an interesting meeting with large attendance, the main feature 
an address by Mrs. George E. Huntley, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Association. 

The ninety-seventh annual session of the New Hampshire 
Universalist State Convention was called to order at 10 a. m. by 
Colonel George E. Danforth, president. An address of wel- 
come was made by Mayor J. T. Chesley. The Rev. Percy R. 
Bachelor, secretary of the Council of Churches of Christ in New 
Hampshire, spoke on the work and aims of the organization. 
Reports of secretary, treasurer, and Fellowship Committee 
were read by the secretary. There were greetings by the Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., for the General Convention, and the Rev. 
Harold Marshall, D. D., for the Publishing House. 

At the afternoon period there was an address by the Rev. 
H. A.Markley, Gorham. The annual sermon was given by the 
Rev. C. B. Etsler, Claremont, and the holy communion was ad- 
ministered by the Rev. Harriet B. Robinson, minister of Peirce 
Memorial Church. 

At the evening Platform Meeting were two addresses, one 
by the Rev. B. F. McIntire, Woodsville, on ‘‘The Opportunities 
of the Church,”’ and the other by the Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., 
D. D., editor of the Christian Leader, “‘The Story of the Cruis- 
ings.” As virtually every one present is a reader of the ‘‘Cruis- 
ings,’ the point of contact was perfect. The president called 
upon Hon. Henry H. Metcalf, life member of the Convention, 
to speak a word of greeting. The offering for ministers’ pen- 
tions was then taken. 

The morning of Oct. 2 was given to business, discussions 
of reports of sessions committees, and election of officers. The 
Rey. Earl C. Davis, secretary of the New Hampshire Unitarian 
Association, spoke briefly. 

It was voted that an appropriation be made to help defray 
the expenses of such of our ministers as could attend the Con- 
vention at Washington; that the policy of asking a quota from 
our parishes for the Ministers’ Pension Fund be continued; and, 
at request of the Committee on Official Reports, the section of 
the secretary’s report relating to federations and mergers was 
given free discussion. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, George E. Dan- 
forth, Nashua; vice-president, Arthur H. Britton, Concord; 
treasurer, Robert N. French, Nashua; secretary, the Rev. Asa 
M. Bradley, Kingston; trustee for three years, the Rev. Harry F. 
Shook, Concord. Fellowship Committee, the Rey. C. B. Etsler, 
Claremont; Henry A. Stevens, Manchester; Frederick S. Leonard, 


Luther R. Robinson. 
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Hinsdale; the Rev. H. A. Markley, Gorham; the Rev. A. M. 
Bradley, Kingston. Trustee of Publishing House for two years, 
the Rev. A. M. Bradley, Kingston. Preacher of annual ser- 
mon, the Rev. Weston A. Cate, Nashua. Alternate, the Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton, Portsmouth. Place for next meeting, 
Concord or Portsmouth. 

An interesting item from the secretary’s report was the 
story of the disposition of the Hosea Ballou bell, so called be- 
cause it was originally on the Universalist meeting-house at 
Richmond, N. H., Hosea Ballou’s native town. The bell was 
passed on to the Universalist church at West Swanzey, where it 
remained for nearly forty years. When the Executive Commit- 
tee disposed of the West Swanzey building, the bell was retained. 
Call it sentiment, or what you will, none were willing to accept 
offers made for it, but instead it was offered as a gift to such of 
our churches as were without bells. None cared to accept it. 
Eventually it was given to our church at Oakfield, Maine, where 
it now peals out the Hosea Ballou message to the people of 


Aroostook. 
* * * 


INDIANA CONVENTION 
Pearl M. Mock 


The eighty-second annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana convened in the Logansport Universalist 
church on Friday, Oct. 4, with the president, Theodore F. Schlae- 
gel, presiding. Although the meeting was far from the center of 
the state, the attendance was good, and Jl active and some 
dormant churches were represented. The Rev. Luther Riley 
Robinson, D. D., of Racine, Wis.,and the Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons of the General Convention were among the early arrivals. 

The afternoon session opened with congregational singing 
and prayer led by the Rev. Fred A. Line of Central Church, 
Indianapolis. The secretary, the Rev. Pearl M. Mock, read 
the official call and ro]! call and the Convention was open for 
the transaction of business, which was dispatched with interest 
and promptness. Our problem was to find time for all that 
needed to be said and done. 

Mr. Ralph G. Smith, moderator of the local church, and the 
Rev. Wellington C. Holmes, the pastor, gave cordial welcome. 

This church building has been remodeled, redecorated and 
is very attractive and convenient. The church membership 
has increased and the pastor has a host 6f loyal followers. This 
being a railroad town, the business interests have been hurt by 
removal of shops, and the churches have been handicapped, but 
our church remains ambitious and optimistic. 

President Schlaegel responded to the welcome. The Rev. 
Charles Emmons brought greetings from the Genera] Conven- 
tion and from Dr. Roger F. Etz. 

Reports were then taken up and Melvin A. Beagle reported 

for the Delos H. Thompson Home for Aged Women, at Wal- 
dron, and urged the necessity for generous contributions for the 
carrying on of the good work there, as the Home now has four- 
teen guests, whereas there were formerly only six. 
’ The Rev. Fred A. Line of the Fellowship Committee re- 
ported the transfer of the Rev. Wellington C. Holmes to the 
Illinois Convention, and that license for one year had been 
granted to Cash D. Kreigh of Markle, Ind. 

The Hoosier Universalist, our state paper, was discussed 
and subscriptions came in with enthusiasm. 

Churches receiving Convention aid—Logansport and In- 
dianapolis—reported encouraging conditions despite all ad- 
verse influences. 

The Indianapolis church has installed a new heating plant 
for both church and parsonage at a cost of about $2,000. 

The Executive Board reported services held in several dor- 
mant churches and considerable interest manifested. 

The communion service at 5 p. m. was conducted by the 
Rev. Helen Line Case of Galesburg, Ill., assisted by John F. 
Clifford and Theodore F. Schlaegel as deacons. 

The evening session opened with a song service led by Dr. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Arthur 
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McDavitt, and the Rev. Fred A. Line preached the occasional 
sermon, ““Where Do We Go from Here?’’ A solo by Forest 
Rose of Galveston was followed by an address by Dr. Robinson 
on ‘‘“Man—Ye Are God’s Builders.” 

Saturday forenoon was given over to the State Sunday 
School Convention and the Women’s Missionary Society. The 
business of the organizations was transacted and officers elected. 
The Rey. Helen Line Case discussed Sunday School Problems 
and Methods. 

The last business session of the State Convention Saturday 
afternoon opened with prayer by the Rev. Charles H. Emmons. 
The report of the Credentials Committee showed six officers, 
four ministers and forty-eight delegates in attendance. 

In addition to resolutions of thanks and appreciation of the 
pastor and people of Logansport church, and to those “‘out- 
side our Zion’’ who participated in the program, namely, the 
Hon. Fred Landis and Mr. James Smith and the Cass County 
Orchestra, resolutions were adopted pledging support to “every 
feasible program that aims to apply the gospel of the Brotherhood 
of Man to international problems,’’ and urging our people to 
contribute liberally to the fund being raised for the construction 
of the tower of the National Memorial Church in Washington. 

It was recommended that financial aid to churches now re- 
ceiving aid be continued; that we redouble our efforts to provide 
all of our churches with regular preaching; that our Executive 
Board confer with the officials of Illinois, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan Conventions as to the advisability of establishing a Regional 
Superintendency, together with Field Workers, in conformity 
with the plan recommended by the General Convention, with 
power to render such financial assistance as the need and funds 
will justify; that $10 be given to each Sunday school sending 
delegates to the Galesburg Institute, and $100 to the General 
Sunday School Association; that traveling expenses of all or- 
dained ministers to the General Convention be paid; that all of 
our churches send representatives to the Mid-West Institute on 
International Relations and World Peace to be held in Indianap- 
olis; that all Universalists support the Hoosier Universalist, 
and that a solicitor be appointed in each church to solicit sub- 
scriptions. 

Our people are urged to come to the support of the Delos 
H. Thompson Home and a committee is to be appointed, of which 
Mrs. Melvin A. Beagle is chairman, to conduct a campaign for 
an increased endowment and current fund for the Home. 

In view of the resolution adopted relative to the tower of 
the Universalist National Memorial Church at Washington, a 
recommendation was adopted authorizing and directing the 
Executive Board to appropriate a substantia] sum for this pur- 
pose. 

The Rey. Charles Emmons spoke on the National Memorial 
Church, and aroused much interest in the project and in the ap- 
proaching General Convention. 

The Young People’s Christian Union assembled at 4 p. m. 
Saturday for the hearing of reports and routine business, and 
then listened to an address by the Rev. Helen Line Case on 
“Tdeals of Y. P. C. U. Work.” 

The banquet was held at 6.30. The Rev. Fred A. Line acted 
as toastmaster. The Rev. Charles Emmons of Boston spoke of 
his experiences in Near East Relief work. Hon. Frederick Landis 
of Logansport gave an address and Mr. James Thaine gave 
Scotch songs and stories. 

Sunday was given to a meeting of the young people, the 
Sunday school and church service. Several hundred were pres- 
ent at Sunday school. The Rey. Charles H. Emmons preached 
at ll a.m. 


At 2 p. m. the Rev. Wellington C. Holmes gave a short talk 


and the Rev. Fred A. Line conducted a consecration service. 
A telegram extending the love and greetings of Indiana Uni- 
versalists to Dr. C. Ellwood Nash of Los Angeles was sent. 
Officers of the State Convention were elected as follows: 
President, Theodore F. Schlaegel, Indianapolis; vice-president, 
Emery P. Ross, Aurora; secretary, the Rev. Pearl M. Mock, 
Oaklandon; treasurer, Melvin A. Beagle, Waldron; trustee for 
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three years, John F. Clifford, Connersville; Fellowship Commit- 
tee, the Rev. Fred A. Line, the Rev. Arthur McDavitt, the Rev. 
Wellington C. Holmes, Dr. L. L. Ball and Forest Wood. 

The Young People’s Christian Union elected the following: 
President, Pau! Davis, Logansport; vice-president, Arthur Mor- 
ris, Syracuse; secretary, Miss Marabelle Tucker, Mentone; 
treasurer, Miss Mildred Leffert, Logansport. 

The officers of the Sunday School Association are: President, 
Mrs. Wood Leslie, Muncie; vice-president, Miss Lavon Patrick, 
Oaklandon; secretary, Miss Vernice Hanks, Peru; treasurer, Miss 
Mildred Leffert, Logansport. 

The officers of the Women’s Missionary Society are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Tracy Clark; vice-president, Mrs. Maud Caldwell, 
Muncie; secretary, Miss Mollie B. Dunwoody, Pendleton; 
treasurer, Miss Edith Irwin, Indianapolis. 

= * * 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
Fred C. Leining 


October 7-10 were high days for the Universalists of New 
York State who attended the 104th Convention, in the First 
Universalist Church, Syracuse. The feature points in the pro- 
gram were built around the celebration of the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the pastorate of the Rev. Frederick W. Betts, D. D., in 
this church. Universalism in this city goes back to 1859, when 
the first society was organized. Three edifices have been used 
by the Universalists of Syracuse in this period of seventy years. 

The climax of the Convention came in the final gathering 
on Thursday evening at a banquet. The Rey. Harold Marshall, 
D. D., of Boston, Mass., was the first speaker, with the subject, 
“The Man Embodying Universalism.” He remarked that Dr. 
Betts had really furnished him with a written address for the occa- 
sion. He was referring to the manuscript of the autobiography 
of Dr. Betts which will be issued by our Publishing House early 
in December. The second speaker was the Rev. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, D. D., of Worcester, Mass. His subject was “Uni- 
versalism and the Rest of Us.’”’ He challenged his audience to a 
Betts career in Universalism and the Universalist Church. 

The sessions of the Sunday School Association were re- 
ported in last week’s Leader. 

The Women’s Aid Association and the Women’s Universal- 
ist Missionary Society held their conventions on Wednesday 
morning and afternoon. The Women’s Aid Association ‘began 
the day. The speaker was Mrs. M. L. Gardinier of Herkimer. 
The officers for the ensuing year are: Mrs. Ida C. Moulton, 
Dolgeville, president; Mrs. Anna Smithers, Canton, and Mrs. 
Robert H. Hicks, Syracuse, vice-presidents; Mrs. M. L. Gar- 
dinier, secretary and treasurer. 

The Women’s Universalist Missionary Society began its 
morning session with reports by the officers and departmental 
chairmen. The President’s Address was given by Mrs. Alice T. 
Walker of Coldwater. The devotional service of the afternoon 
was a memorial to Mrs. Maud H. Reed of Watertown and other 
members of the organization who had gone on during the year. 
The Missionary Society is raising the funds for a memorial pew 
to Mrs. Reed in the National Memorial Church in Washington. 
The address of the afternoon was delivered by Miss Alice E. K. 
Wood, on ““Women Working toward Peace through the League 
of Nations.’’ The officers for the new year are: Mrs. Imogene 
L. Zoller, Little Falls, president; Mrs. Mabel C. Bolton, Syracuse, 
vice-president; Mrs. Sarah W. Russell, Rochester, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Edith W. Johnson, Canandaigua, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Ethel C. Van de Walker, Dexter, treasurer; Mrs. 
Alice T. Walker, Coldwater, and Mrs. Ne'son Lobdell, Victor, 
trustees. / 

In the early summer, a granite monument was placed by the 
State Convention over the grave of the late Rev. George D. 
Walker, D. D., in the cemetery of South Onondaga. This town 
is ten miles from Syracuse and was the boyhood home of Dr. 
Walker, who for sixteen years was the loved Superintendent of 
Churches in the Empire State. On Wednesday afternoon, 
three buses carried the delegates to this grave, where a memorial 
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service was held. The Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed, D. D., of 
Watertown, expressed his admiration of ““Dr. Walker, the Man.” 
The Rev. Thomas E. Potterton, D. D., of Brooklyn, eulogized 
“Dr. Walker, the Superintendent.’ The dedicatory prayer was 
offered by the Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., of Canton. 
The monument is of a simple, rugged character, beautiful in its 
simplicity. 
The bronze plaque of the monument carries these words: 


Erected By 


The New York State Convention of Universalists 
in grateful and loving appreciation of the rare personal 
qualities and faithful and efficient services of Rey. 
George Delbert Walker, D. D., born 1881; died 1928. 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches of the State 
of New York, 1912-28. Largely by his own faith end 
continued effort, he established in New York a pension 
fund for Universalist ministers and their widows. He 
was a loyal friend, a delightful comrade, a capable of- 

_ ficial and a true Christian minister of the gospel of the 
everlasting love and good will of God. 


The Ministers’ Meeting on Wednesday had two ministers 
on the program who are really rivals in Syracuse in the art of 
winning people to the church cause. This situation was unique 
in that it afforded opportunity to compare the two men and their 
methods. The first speaker was the Rev. Bernard C. Clausen, 
D. D., of the First Baptist Church, who spoke on ‘“‘The .Tech- 
nique of the Minister.’” He was followed by the Rev. Norman 
V. Peale, D. D., of the University Methodist Church, with the 
subject, “Getting the People.’’ The two men gave valuable 
suggestions. The third speaker in the morning session was the 
Rey. Robert Bruce of Plymouth Congregational Church, who 
gave a book review. Mrs. Lillian C. Shaw, superintendent of 
the Universalist Sunday school, was the afternoon attraction. 
She has been doing a notable work in the dramatic presentation 
of religious truths. She described her methods and made it 
clear that any school can do something in this line. 

The occasional sermon was delivered by the Rev. Frederick 
W. Betts, D. D., and in it he poured al] the emotion and convic- 
tion of his remarkable ministry. He announced that thirty-four 
years ago it was his privilege to deliver the occasional sermon at 
the State Convention held in Troy, N. Y. On this anniversary 
occasion he used the same text—‘I must preach the gospel of 
the Kingdom of God for therefor was I sent.’’ (Luke 4 : 43.) 

The Rev. Bruce Swift, Ph. D., of Buffalo, had charge of the 
Convention Church service, with the Rev. Emerson H. Lalone 
of Canton conducting the communion service. He was assisted 
by twelve of the young people of the church, who served as 
deacons and deaconesses. 

With this service, the State Convention was formally opened 
by President John Murray Atwood. Charles A. Keating of the 
Syracuse church presented the welcome. On Thursday morn- 
ing reports were given by the Fxecutive Board, the treasurer, 
the State Superintendent and the Fellowship Committee. Dr. 
Reed gave the latter report. The addresses of the morning 
were delivered by the Rev. Ethel A. Knapp, D. D., of Lockport, 
Tll., and the Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, D. D., of Joliet,- Tl. 
Both speakers urged that Universalists hed not extracted all 
the good that there is in Universalism, and that an unlimited 
amount of work stands before the Universalist Church as its 
golden opportunity for service. 

The New York State Convention has invested funds amount- 
ing to $375,745.70. Its Pension Fund totals $155,148.68, an 
increase of $8,644.41 during the year. Aid was given to six- 
teen persons amounting to $4,530.90. The Pension Offering at 
this Convention totaled $2,000. The quota payments of the 


parishes were the largest in the experience of the treasurer, - 


Lynn S. Randall of Syracuse. The missionary budget for the 
year included a special gift of $1,000 to the Rev. H. M. Cary, 
D. D., of our Japan Mission, and $8,514.44 in aid to churches of 
the Empire State needing assistance. 


The Rey. Fred C. Leining, D. D., Syracuse, gave his first 
report as State Superintendent. He called attention to the prog- 
ress of particular churches in the state, to the need of continuing 
the campaign for the Relief and Pension Fund to the goal of 
$250,000 and to the assistance that should be given to the Theo- 
logical School of St. Lawrence University in its campaign for 
$125,000. He urged a campaign for a great increase in church 
membership and a series of inspirational meetings at advanta- 
geous points and in each church for the improvement of its 
community program. He stated that in this age church success 
is not easy, but this was no cause for discouragement, for no age 
needed the church so seriously as this age. He emphasized 
particularly the need of the Universalist Church. 

Resolutions were passed congratulating Dr. and Mrs. Betts 
on their forty years of service in Syracuse. One resolution ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the Convention for the devoted ser- 
vice of Dr. John Murray Atwood as president of the Convention 
for the past two years, and the other resolution congratulated 
him on the anniversary of his twenty-five years of service in the 
Theological School. This anniversary will occur in June, 1930. 
The churches of the state will endeavor to raise by contributions 
the salary of the Rev. H. M. Cary, D. D. Another noteworthy 
response was in the pledge of $2,500 to be paid in five install- 
ments to the tower in the National Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington. 

President Hoover was commended for his co-operation 
with Premier Ramsay MacDonald in the movement for inter- 
national peace. A resolution of protest against industrial con- 
ditions in North Carolina was adopted, classing the workers’ 
sufferings from gross injustice and misery as unethical, inhuman 
and irreconcilable with the Universalist ideal of Christian brother- 
hood. It was voted to memorialize the National Convention of 
Universalists to be held in Washington to likewise go on record 
as opposing these industrial policies. F 

The Convention closed with the banquet, at which Mr. 
Heman W. Morris of Rochester acted as toastmaster. The 
Convention was most inspiring in all its meetings. The plans 
outlined promise an aggressive activity during the year. There 
was a good attendance from all the churches of the state. The 
program had been widely advertised in the daily and weekly 
newspapers of the state. This advance publicity gave a wide 
acquaintance with this gathering in Syracuse. The Empire 
Staie Universalist issued a special Convention edition carrying 
photographs of the presenc church in Syracuse and the old 
church, Dr. and Mrs. Betts to-day, and Dr. Betts forty years 
ago. There were other pages of photographs. The publication 
carried tributes to Dr. Betts written by the mayor of Syracuse, 
a Jewish rabbi, a Roman Catholic priest, and two of the Protes- 
tant ministers of the city. 

Next year’s Convention will be held in Canton. Mr. Fay 
C. Parsons of Cortland was elected president to succeed Dr. 
Atwood. Mr. Parsons for several years has been a member of 
the Executive Board of the State Convention. He is chairman 
of the board of trustees of his church. He is prominent in higher 
Masonic circles and in Rotary. He is the owner and publisher 
of the Cortland Democrat. The Rev. John Sayles, D. D., stated 
that his health would debar him from any office in the Conven- 
tion. This announcement was received with much regret. 

The other officers are: Vice-president, the Rev. W. H. Skeels; 
secretary, the Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D.; treasurer, Mr. Lynn S. 
Randall; trustees, Dr. Frederick W. Betts and the Rev. 
Emerson H. Lalone. - Fellowship Committee, Dr. Harry West- 
brook Reed, the Rev. Bruce Swift, Ph. D., Mrs. Lillian C. Shaw, 
Mr. George H. Bowers of Canton and the Rev. Rufus H. Dix 
of Fort Plain. The preacher of the occasional sermon will be 
the Rey. Elbert W. Whippen of Middletown. 

: oe 

More than 38,000 passenger automobiles were imported 
into Australia in the last fiscal year, and one of the great ambi- 
tions of our life is to go to Australia and watch the kangaroos 
cross the street.—Ohio State Journal. 
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THE WOMEN OF NEW YORK STATE 


Wednesday, Oct. 9, 1929, was Women’s 
Day at the New York State Convention, 
held in the First Universalist Church, 
Syracuse, with Mrs. H. P. Morrell of 
Canton presiding officer of the day. 

The morning session was given over to 
the business of the three organizations— 
the State Women’s Aid Association, the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society, 
and reports from the Metropolitan Al- 
liance. 

This was the thirty-fifth annual Con- 
vention of the W. U. M.S. The president, 
Mrs. Alice T. Walker, dispatched all busi- 
ness in her usual capable manner. 

There are now twenty-one Circles in 
the state with a membership of 542, nine- 
teen members-at-large, and twenty-seven 
life members, making a total of 588. We 
have lost one life member, Mrs. Maud H. 
Reed of Watertown, and gained one, Mrs. 
Florence C. Gilchrist of Cooperstown. 
Two Circles have discontinued during the 
year, but a number of the members have 
been transferred to state membership. 
Six Clara Barton Guilds are affiliated with 
the state society, one of which was formed 
in Binghamton this last year. 

Approximately $700 has been contrib- 
uted toward the fund for the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Endowment. 

The Convention voted to purchase a 
pew in the Washington Memorial Church 
in memory of our beloved past president 
and member of the Executive Board for 
many years—Mrs. Maud Harmon Reed— 
and pledges were received from the floor. 

Mrs. Lottie Hersey, Canton, chairman of 
Mission Study, gave a brief address on 
“A Program Building Course,” especially 
recommending the books, “Jerusalem to 
Jerusalem,”’ and ‘‘“Human Needs of World 
Christianity.” 

Mrs. Alice T. Walker, president, in her 
address made a plea for securing more 
members and that we do our share in 
serving the community. 

Miss Grace White of New York City 
gave a comprehensive report of the splen- 
did work done by the women of the Met- 
ropolitan Alliance. Miss White was also 
toastmaster at the Friendship Luncheon, 
served by the King’s Daughters, to about 
one hundred and fifty women. Interest- 
ing responses were given by representative 
women, and Mrs. Betty Brown Skeels 
rendered a solo from “‘Samson and De- 
lilah’’ in a delightful manner. 

The principal speaker of the afternoon 
was Miss Alice E. K. Wood of Rochester, 
whose subject was ‘Women Working 
toward Peace through the League of Na- 
tions.’’ This was followed by a solo by 
Mrs. Hazel Sheldon, which contributed 
much to the pleasure of the audience. 

Many splendid recommendations and 


resolutions were presented, bearing on the 
increase of membership, closer co-operation 
between the Mission Circle and the Clara 
Barton Guild, the forming of a commission 
consisting of the president and one mem- 
ber of each of the women’s organizations 
of the state, the planning of a Woman’s 
Day program by this commission, and 
others. 

We regret exceedingly that Mrs. Alice 
T. Walker, who has served so capably as 
president for the past five years and for 
the preceding three years as vice-president, 
is resigning, but the state is most fortunate 
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in having as her successor Mrs. Imogene 
L. Zoller, Little Falls, who assumes the 
presidency with a thorough knowledge of 
the work and its responsibility. 

Mrs. Walker will remain on the Board, 
however, in the capacity of a trustee, 
and Mrs. Leona Lobdell of Victor was 
elected for two years to succeed Mrs. 
Lottie C. Hersey, Canton, resigned. 

The other officers were re-elected: vice- 
president, Mrs. Mabel C. Bolton, Syracuse; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Edith W. John- 
son, Canandaigua: corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Sarah W. Russell, Rochester; 
treasurer, Mrs. Ethel Vande Walker, 
Dexter. 

Edith M. Johnson, 
Recording Secrelary. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


LATENT POWER 

“Don’t be what the world calls a go- 
getter,’’ was the advice given to the stu- 
dents of the Boston University School of 
Theology by Dr. Charles E. Guthrie of 
Buffalo, speaking at the annual matricu- 
lation exercises at the beginning of this 
college year. 

He continued: ‘Make it a point in your 
ministry to be something rather than to do 
something. Run the machine. Don’t let 
the machine run you. Develop your per- 
sonality so that you may get from life 
the highest possibilities of interpretation.’’ 

It is true that Dr. Guthrie was speaking 
to a group of students studying to go out 
into various churches as pastors, but are 
not these words, and the fundamental ideas 
behind them, of equal value when applied 
to our local unions, no matter where they 
are found? 

In some ways it would seem that “‘go- 
getters,’’ as they are termed, are found 
more widely than ever at the present time, 
and it is a philosophy (and some of us be- 
lieve a philosophy subversive to the best 
interests of religion) which has been gain- 
ing headway, not only with persons but 
with organizations. A ‘“‘go-getting’’ or- 
ganization might be termed one which is 
going out after membership, and activity, 
so as to be able to report those things, or so 
as to sit back and watch the activity and 
say contentedly, ‘‘See what we are doing, 
have we not a real organization this year?”’ 

But the questions which they have 
failed to include in their analyses of them- 
selves are: ‘‘Where is it that we are going? 
What are we really accomplishing? Are 
our achievements of real value?’? And 
it is this failure which constitutes the 
fundamenta)] fallacy of their position. 

“Make it a point in your ministry to be 
something rather than to do something,”’ 
as said by Dr. Guthrie, might wel]l be in- 
terpolated in this manner and applied to 
the unions of our church. ‘‘Make it a 
point in your union to be of fundamental 
value to your church or your community, 


rather than striving for activity which will 
lead to what has been known as ‘co-opera- 
tion’ when in most cases we are not sure 
just what we are ‘co-operating’ with!’’ 

The idea has already been brought up 
in this column, and yet it seems worth re- 
peating, with this instance in mind: that 
the local union which is not making itself 
felt as a distinctly valuable feature of the 
local church by doing something which no 
other organization in that church could 
accomplish, has no right to existence, and 
no privilege of calling on that church for 
support. 

Are we educating our unions to achieve 
a certain success; a success measured in 
terms of adherence to some fore-ordained 
and almost completely thought-out pro- 
gram; a success measured in terms of at- 
tendance at devotional meetings and the 
number of social events carried out through 
the year; a success which is measured in 
terms of activity carried on; in other words 
such a success as can be measured in terms 
of statistics of one sort or another, and 
which leaves out of consideration . that 
success which is real and fundamental, 
and which can not be measured because 
it deals with the effect of the organization 
on the lives of those who are a part of it? 

Or are we truly ‘‘educating to exercise 
power?’ For there is power to be found 
latent in every union. It is there, and we 
ean decide whether to exercise it or not. 
Our unions can develop the personalities 
of their members; they can make clear the 
unique purpose of the organization to the 
local church; they can do things which are 
striking because of their originality, their 
thoughtful planning, and their ultimate 
value to the individuals. 

In your union will you ‘‘achieve success’’ 
in the terms of this discussion, or will you 
exercise the power which you have? 
“Run the machine. Don’t let the machine 
run you.”’ We are an organization, but as 
an organization we have no assured con- 
tinued existence unless we prove our value 
through the real things which we achieve. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Dr. Earle: 
Oet. 27-Nov. 2. Washington, D. C. 
(Convention); Templeton, Mass. (Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian Conference); Head- 
_ quarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 


Oct. 27-Nov. 2. Washington, D. C. 
(Convention); Headquarters; Halifax, 
N.S. : 

* * 


THE GET-TOGETHER AT SYRA- 
CUSE 


This is a supplement to the report, pub- 
lished last week, of the convention of the 
New York State Universalist Sunday 
School Association. The get-together of 
Monday evening really deserves this ad- 
ditional account. 

Rey. W. H. Skeels, president of the 
State Association, made a graceful and 
tactful toastmaster. 

He first introduced Rev. Frederick W. 
Betts, D. D., beloved pastor of the Syra- 
cuse church, stating that it was especially 
fitting that that great man should speak 
the first word to all, since the convention 
was joining with the local church in cele- 
brating .the fortieth anniversary of his 
pastorate. 

Dr. Betts spoke very briefly, saying that 
he wanted “‘the soft pedal on this forty 
year business.’”’ His message, straight 
from the heart, was stirring in its sincerity. 
He said: ‘‘The Universalist Church has 
been to me, what perhaps it may not have 
been to some of its ministers, it has been 
my happiness, my joy, my inspiration. 
I have never wished to be in any other 
church. Its people have been my people; 
its God has been my God.” As he sat 
down one could only wonder what a 
church we would have could every minis- 
ter echo his words. 

Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., new Su- 
perintendent of New York State, was the 
next speaker. His address was a happy 
combination of seriousness and humor. 
In part he said: “We have before us to- 
night the task of sainting two Universal- 
ists, on my left Rev. George Huntley, on 
my right, Rev. Frederick Betts. Dr. 
Huntley has height to see to Los Angeles, 
breadth to take in the whole country; Dr. 
Betts is compact—a great bunch in a little 
bundle. To be sainted one must have 
performed a miracle. Each has done this 
—Dr. Huntley in building for sixteen years 
for the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Dr. Betts here at Syracuse in his 
own church. Both have known the dif- 
ference between vision and sight. Both 
have held nothing back.”’ 

Dr. Huntley, the closing speaker, looked 
as if he felt at home among friends. In 
acknowledging the laudation of Dr. Lein- 


Prof. John M. Ratcliff 


Professor Ratcliff, who has done post- 
graduate work in religious education at 
Chicago University and Harvard, and is 
now head of the Department of Religious 
Education at Tufts College, is the new 
president of the General Sunday School 
Association. 


ing and Mr. Skeels he quoted Henry Ward 
Beecher, who, on a similar occasion, said, 
“T now understand how a griddle cake 
feels when it is covered with maple syrup.’’ 

For his subject, Dr. Huntley had chosen 
“Let’s See.’’ He related first the story of 
Alberta Colson, a bright and devoted high 
school girl and Sunday school teacher of 
Denver, who became almost blind and 
then was instantaneously healed after an 
accidental blow on the temple. 

He declared that the great need in re- 
ligious education to-day is a clearing of 
the mental and spiritual vision correspond- 
ing to what on the physical plane came to 
Alberta Colson. Proceeding, he _ said: 
“Lillian Whiting wrote that a clear, 
definite purpose in life not only leads to 
success but is in itself success. Whether 
that is too strong or not, it is certain that 
without clear objectives there can be no 
important accomplishments in any field. 
Robert Raikes, who began our modern 
Sunday school movement a hundred and 
fifty years ago, knew exactly what he 
wanted to do—to teach the little ragamuf- 
fins of Gloucester to read and write, to 
wash their faces and hands and not to 
swear in church. He began with two 
pupils; now his followers, with somewhat 
different purposes and methods, have 
thirty million. 

“What are we really trying to accom- 


plish? Many answers are absolutely hazy 
and powerless. A better one is that we 
are trying to develop character, but that 
is too indefinite to thrill and hold our 
workers. We are trying ‘to fit our chil- 
dren for successful lives, to make them 
God-finding, so that they may ‘think 
God’s thoughts after Him;’ to make them 
strong, so that they may endure life’s 
hardships and remain steadfast; to make 
them kind, so that they will refuse to sin 
against their fellows; to make them ser- 
viceable, so that they will make a fair con- 
tribution to the social group. 

“This training in moral and spiritual 
sanity we desire partly for the sake of the 
individual and partly for the sake of the 
race. Education of the mind without 
education of the conscience and will is 
highly dangerous. Couple education with 
Christian good-will and the Kingdom of 
God will be at hand. 

“Tf we can get such a vision of our task 
and can impress it on the public, most of 
the great problems of religious education 
will be solved at once. Why are we un- 
able to get administrators who administer 
and teacher who teach? Because the sub- 
lime purpose of the church school is not 
perceived. Why are parents indifferent 
and non-co-operative? They do not real- 
ize that we have something absolutely in- 
dispensable for the welfare of their chil- 
dren. Why do we lack the dollars with 
which to equip and conduct our schools? 
The vision fails—or has never been caught. 

“So the problem becomes one of enlight- 
enment for ourselves and for others. We 
need to begin at home, to ‘think through’ 
the problem and then to emphasize the 
truth to ourselves over and over. Then 
we should become apostles, not making 
ourselves cranks or bores, but always seiz- 
ing an opportunity to say the good word 
that will help to create sane public opinion. 
Moreover, the various agencies of ad- 
vertising, the newspaper, the bulletin, the 
bulletin board, the mail, the telephone, all. 
should be used far more extensively than 
is the custom, until general inertia is suc- 
ceeded by general intelligence and en- 
thusiasm. 

“T pray for the fulfilment of the old 
prophecy, ‘The eyes of the blind shall be 
opened.’ And then? Paul, standing be- 
fore his regal judge said, ‘Whereupon, O 
King Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision.’ What would have 
happened if he had decided that the dan- 
gers and hardships were too great for his 
frail body? Perhaps we would have had 
no Christian Church. It is absolutely im- 
possible to conceive what the world to- 
day might have been. I pray that we, 
catching a true vision, may show a faith- 
fulness like that of the great apostle.”’ 

M.F.S: 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Edwin C. Sweetser, D. D., pastor 
emeritus of the Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia, for many years a trustee of 
the Universalist General Convention and 
one of our highly honored ministers, is 
seriously ill at his home, 1314 Hunting Park 
Avenue, Philadelphia, with heart trouble, 
which has been developing for a number 
of years. 


Dr. and Mrs. Francis A. Gray will make 
Washington, D. C., their winter home, 
and this winter will be at 1435 Fairmont St., 
N. W. 

Rev. and Mrs. John M. Paige made an 
1100 miles trip going from Boston to 
Washington, D. C., visiting historic places 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. 


Rey. Gustave H. Leining of Melrose, 
Mass., has been elected by the Executive 
Committee of the Massachusetts Con- 
vention a trustee of the Publishing House, 
in place of Dr. Tomlinson of Worcester, 
who declined the election given him at 
North Adams in May. 


Representatives from the First Church, 
Somerville, Mass., at the Washington 
Convention include Mrs. Grant, Mrs. 
Davis and Mrs. Knight. Dr. Leighton, 
the minister, will attend part of the week. 


Thomas B. Payne and wife from Brook- 
lyn, Conn., are to spend the fall and winter 
in Boston. 


Dr. Arthur W. Grose, who is completing 
his pastorate at All Souls Church, Brook- 
lyn, New York, is to reside in the Brighton 
District of Greater Boston. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway will speak be- 
fore the Theological School of Boston 
University on Nov. 8, at 10.45, on “The 
Necessity of an Avocation in the Christian 
Ministry.” 

Edwin Earle, nephew of Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle, has a full page drawing of Ramsay 
Macdonald in the Outlook for Oct. 16 which 
is a striking piece of work. 


The resignation of Rey. Mary Andrews 
Conner, effective Dec. 31, 1929, has been 
accepted by the North Adams, Mass., 
church. 


Dr. George E. Huntley has accepted an 
invitation to deliver twelve lectures on 
religious education at the Tuckerman 
School in Boston. He will also serve as 
regular supply at the West Somerville 
Universalist church while a pastor is being 
found. 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, of Tufts College 
and New York City,.professor in the De- 
partment of Homiletics in the School of 
Religion at Tufts College, delivered the 
annual Russell Lecture in Goddard Chapel 
on Sunday, Oct. 20. His subject was 


and Interests 


“Christian Principles and Economic Prob- 
lems.”’ 


California 


Pasadena.—Installation of officers and 
teachers of the church school was held 
Oct. 6 with former Superintendent L. E. 
Morrison as the installing officer. The 
Educational Committee through its chair- 
man, W. W. Wilcox, announced the reap- 
pointment of practically all the old staff. 
Mr. Morrison gave up the superintendency 
because he was elected clerk of the parish. 
The school was fortunate, however, in re- 
taining his services as teacher of a class 
of boys. Charles E. Hicks is the new su- 
perintendent and Donald A. Strawn is 
his assistant. Mr. Hicks will also be 
assisted by Mrs. Anna H. Goddard as 
enrollment secretary, Miss Stella Williams 
as Home Department superintendent, and 
Mrs. L. E. Morrison as Cradle Roll su- 
perintendent. Mrs. Mildred Sevier con- 
tinues her work as superintendent of the 
primary department. Rally Day will be 
observed Nov. 3 with special music, flowers, 
and many visitors. It will be Dr. Car- 
penter’s first Sunday with us and we look 
for a big day. A special feature will be a 
reception to the Cradle Roll members and 
their parents. 


Massachusetts 


Quincy.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
Our church is very fortunate in its interior 
architecture—built in the shape of the 
cross, having a very attractive chancel, 
pulpit and reading desk and a golden cross 
hung in front of a rich velour drapery at 
the back and a center aisle. The com- 
munion table is of heavy rich mahogany 
and at least fifty years old. Itis the custom 
to burn candles upon all special occasions. 
Recently the church was presented with a 
very beautiful pair of solid brass candle- 
sticks. These are hand-made by a friend 
of the parish and presented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Gunderson. It is hoped that 
we. shall receive the gift of a new pulpit 
Bible before very long, when the furnish- 
ings of the chancel will be quite complete. 

Salem.—Reyv. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
The church school now meets at 9.30, and 
the attendance is unusually good. Rally 
Day brought out a big gathering for 
church, church school and Y. P. C. U. 
As director of religious education for the 
year, Miss Rosamond Lang of Worcester, 
a student at the Tuckerman School in 
Boston, has been engaged. The Haw- 
thorne Dramatic Club has been reorgan- 
ized with new officers, and two one-act 
plays are already in rehearsal. Mr. An- 
ton Ebsen has been engaged as director. 
We have a great deal of talent among our 
young people. The Y. P. C. U. has out- 
lined a busy program for the winter. The 
parish house is a busy place every week of 


the winter season. A big all-church fair 
is to be given on Nov. 13 and 14. Five 
delegates are attending the Genera! Con- 
vention, including Mr. and Mrs. Nichols. 

Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. Services were 
resumed Sept. 8 with a large congrega- 
tion. The church school also opened on 
this day under the new superintendent, 
Charles Robinson. The Women’s Union 
held its opening meeting Tuesday, Oct. 1, 
with Mrs. R. Y. Gifford, president. The 
other officers are Mrs. Jennie Coyle and 
Mrs. Andrew Hill, vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Edwin Powers, recording secretary, Mrs. 
Fred Durgin, corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Jennie A. Marden, treasurer, Mrs. 
Arthur Waldron, auditor. Mrs. Myra 
Davis is chairman of the Church Aid, Mrs. 
Walter Farnham chairman of the Mis- 
sionary Department and Mrs. Isabelle 
Huff chairman of Social Service. At the 
Mission session Miss Enbom of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House told of camp 
life at Northfield. Incidents of summer 
travel were given at the afternoon session, 
with Mrs. Florence S. Thorne soloist. 
On Tuesday evening, Oct. 8, the first 
supper of the season was given under the 
direction of the Church Aid. An illus- 
trated lecture on wild flowers followed. 
Rally Sunday was observed Sunday, Sept. 
29, with a banner attendance at both 
church and church school. On Sunday, 
Sept. 22, Rev. Gertrude Harle, D. D., 
occupied the pulpit while the minister 
was at Dexter, Maine, where he delivered 
the anniversary address at the evening 
service of the centennial anniversary of 
the Dexter church. The communion ser- 
vice was observed on Sunday, Oct. 6, and 
five received the right hand of fellowship. 
The chancel has been adorned with many 
beautiful flowers from the gardens of 
many faithful members. 

Springfield, Second.—Prof. Arthur Rud- 
man, pastor. The attendance at our Sun- 
day morning services is increasing, and 
our Sunday school is much larger than it 
has been the past few years. There were 
ninety present in the school Oct. 13. Al- 
though our Y. P. C. U. is not large, the 
members /are good workers. On Oct. 27 
the men of the church are serving a chick- 
en-pie supper for the benefit of the Union. 
During the past month, the ladies of the 
church have put on four suppers, from 
which they have realized $100. 

Melrose.—Rey. G. H. Leining, pastor. 
Up to the present time we know of the 
following from our church who will be at 
the Washington Conventions: Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred W. Goldthwait, Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor Friend, Miss Hattie Lindsey, 
Miss Florence J. Grover, Dr. Harold Mar- 
shall and the minister, Mr. Leining. A 
beautiful new Rol] Book has been given 
our church. It is of tooled leather, a work 
of art. It will hold a brief history of the 
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church, the constitution and by-laws, 
and then the names of the members. The 
first to enter his name was Jonathan 
Barrett, ninety-two years of age. He 
joined the church in 1850. The second to 
sign was Mrs. Arethusa Miller, ninety- 
three years old. On Oct. 11 our Com- 
rades heard the scory of the Russian 
‘Revolution as told by H. L. Rehberg. 

Canton.—Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., 
pastor. On the four Sundays of October 
Dr. Conklin’s subjects are: ‘““The Patience 
of the Potter,’’ ““Doubts of a Believer,” 
“Does It Pay to Be Good,” and “The 
Bondage of the Free.’’ Under Mrs. Bab- 
cock, a large chorus choir assists and leads 
in our worship of song. Our church will 
entertain the Old Colony Association on 
Thursday, Nov. 7. 

Foxboro.—Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., 
pastor. On the opening day of Sunday 
school every teacher, officer and member 
was present, glad to be on duty and de- 
termined to make this a record year. Our 
church building looks fine in its new coat 
of paint, and with a new granolithic walk 
along the front. The Congregationalists, 
whose church is near by, are using our 
edifice while repairs are being made upon 
their plant. 


New York 


Little Falls—Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, 
pastor. The week of Sept. 29 to Oct. 6, we 
enjoyed a visit from the National Field 
Worker for the Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Miss Mary Slaughter. Every night 
of the week Miss Slaughter held a class on 
the general theme of “How to teach re- 
ligion’’ with an average attendance of 
about ten. Seven decided to take the 
work for credits. The pastor had done a 
little preliminary work to have the field 
set for Miss Slaughter, and as a result of 
her visit the Sunday school is expecting 
large benefits. The tangible benefits are: 
(1) a completely graded curriculum, run- 
ning from the beginners through the high 
school age, (2) the organization of a new 
class, and arrangements to organize 
another, and (3) the securing of one new 
teacher and one new associate teacher. 
On Sunday, Oct. 13, a new member was 
admitted to the church. St. Paul’s had a 
goodly delegation at the State Conven- 
tion in Syracuse and expects to send from 
twelve to fifteen to Washington. 


4 Ohio 
Blanchester.—On Sunday, Oct. 20, Rev. 
R. S. Kellerman assumed the pastorate of 
this church, which has been vacant almost 
ayeear. Mr. Kellerman was pastor of this 
‘church 1908-1912. The building is under- 
going some needful repairs. 
* * 


A FAREWELL PARTY 


On Wednesday evening, Oct. 9, the 
girls of the Bethany Union, Boston, to- 
gether with their superintendent, Miss 
Ruth Hersey, gave a farewell party to Miss 
Edith Tisdale, who, on Oct. 12, took up 
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her residence in the Roxbury Home for 
Aged Women. 

Twenty-five years ago Miss Tisdale 
came to the Home, and has been ever 
since a loyal member of its household, as 
she has been a life-long member of the 
Universalist denomination which fos- 
tered it. In a few well-chosen words, 
Miss Hersey expressed something of al] 
this, stating that it was just twenty-two 
years ago that Miss Tisdale welcomed her 
to the Home, where they have ever since 
been the best of friends. 

As for the girls, wel]—there was a sewing 
cabinet from them for her busy days, an 
umbrella for the rainy ones, a clock for 
the hours, a china dog for guardianship. 
These and other afiectionate remembrances 
from girls who had known her through the 
years brought forth just that touch of 
mingled humor and wistfulness which the 
occasion warranted. 


1835 Jal 
4 ae 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1929 
Previously reported ............. 1,069 
Somerville, Mass., First ......... 5 
Titble-Walls; IN. Y.¢ 226i ae 1 
ROCAD Va foci is cSt 3 See 1,075 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 571. Horton, 
Mich., 1. Total, 572. 
Notices 


PUBLIC MEETING—W. U. M.S. 


The Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will hold a Public Meeting in the 
Universalist church at Haverhill, Thursday, Oct. 31. 

Morning session at 10, the State President pre- 
siding. Praise and Prayer Service, Mrs. Jennie H. 
Robbins. Greetings from Haverhill Mission Circle. 
Response, Mrs. Jennie H. Robbins. Echoes of the 
Washington Convention, Mrs. Lottie F. Sampson, 
past president, and others. Roads to the City of 
God, Rev. S. Laurine Freeman. Contacts with Our 
State Chairmen. 

Luncheon will be served at 50 cents each by the 
women of the church. Reservations must he 
made not later than Oct. 29 to Mrs. John A. Currier, 
780 Main St., Haverhill. 

Afternoon session at 1. Organ voluntary. Hymn, 
Mr. Alexander Roger. Prayer, Rev. Norman 
Fletcher, pastor. Solo, Mrs. Howard L. Clark. 
Roll Call. Offertory. The Challenge of To-morrow 
in Turkey, Mrs. Alice Shepard Riggs. The Old 
Message for the New Day, an Interpretation in 
Scripture and Song. The Seeker, Mrs. Marion E. 
Pfaff; the Guide, Rev. S. Laurine Freeman; the Mes- 
sage, Mrs. Jennie H. Robbins. 

Church is on Kenoza Ave., just beyond the Sol- 
diers’ Monument. Trains leave North Station at 
8.40 and 10 a. m. arriving at Haverhill at 9.31 and 
11.01 a. m. 

Return at 4.12 and 5.50 p.m., arriving in Boston 
at 5.20 and 6.39 p.m. 

ik 
CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 


The Mid-Year Conference of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention will be held at Middletown 
on Wednesday, Nov. 18, 1929. Both afternoon and 
evening sessions will be held at Stueck’s Tavenr, 
Washington and Main Streets, and dinner will be 
served in the banquet hall at 6 o’clock. 

The afternoon session will include a meeting of 
the State Women’s Missionary Society with devo- 
tional service by Rev. Irene Earll of Hartford and 


an address on Missions by Mrs. Clifford R. Stetson 
of Shizuoka, Japan; and also a Church School Sym- 
posium with representatives from the several schools 
of the state and a Round Table conducted by Rev. 
C. W. Collins of Danbury. 

The evening session will include the dramatiza- 
tion of Liberal Hymns by a group from the Norwich 
school, directed by Mrs. A. N. Foster, and an ad- 
dress, ‘‘A Living Faith for a Growing World,” by 
Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson of Boston, Mass., 
editor of the famous ‘Wayside Pulpit.” Dr. T. A. 
Fischer of New Haven will preside. 

There is no Universalist church in Middletown and 
this meeting may be the occasion for rallying the 
friends who may be interested in the message of 
Liberal Religion. 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at the National 
Shoe and Leather Bank, Auburn, on Tuesday, Nov. 
12, 1929, at 2 o’clock p. m., for the examination of 
Mrs. Dorothy Tilden Spoeri, ‘‘as to her fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church.” 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
pa ea 
KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet in 
fifty-ninth annual session in the Unitarian church 
in Lawrence, Kansas, at 1 p. m., Wednesday, Oct. 
30, 1929, for the purpose of receiving reports, elect- 
ing officers, and transacting any other business 
which may be regularly brought before it. 

James Houghton, Secretary. 
ck 

MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The eighty-sixth annual meeting of the Univer- 
salist Convention of Michigan will convene at De- 
troit Nov. 11 and 12, for the election of officers and 
for the transaction of business that may legally 
come before it. 7 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
ow. 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 
Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 1. Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, N. Y. 

Nov. 5-6. Rev. Abbot Peterson, First Parish, 
Brookline, Mass. 

Nov. 7-8. Dean Lee S. MecCollester, D. D., Tufts 
College. 

Noy. 12-15. Prof. Theodore G. Soares, University 
of Chicago. 

Nov. 19-22. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
tarian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nov. 26-27. Dean Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, 
Yale Divinity School. 

Nov. 28. 11 a. m. Thanksgiving Day Service, 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., 

Noy. 29. Rabbi Harry Levi, 
Boston. 

Dec. 3-6. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Chureh 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec. 10-11. Rev. Harold Major, D. D., First 
Baptist Church, Boston. 

Dec. 12-13. Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, First Parish, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dee. 17-20. Rev. A. Herbert Gray, D. D., Crouch 
Hill Presbyterian Chureh, London, England. 

Dec. 24, 26, 27. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Dee. 31, Jan. 2, 3. Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., 
Laymen’s League Mission Preacher. 

*% 
CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE 

A rare opportunity is offered to secure a large, 
two-manual church organ, electric action, detached 
console, built by one of the leading companies of the 
country. If interested, correspond with Harold 
Marshall, Manager, 176 Newbury Street, Boston. 

x 
BOOKS WANTED 

“Universalism and the Universalist Church,” by 
John Coleman Adams, is now out of print. Any one 
having copies of the book that he would be willing 
to sell may find a customer by addressing Mrs. T. I. 
Cain, 44 Plymouth Ave., Braintree, Mass. 


First Uni- 


Temple Israel, 
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Obituary 
Mrs. Emily F. Hill 


Mrs. Emily F. Hill, widow of Robert E. Hill, a 
former alderman and for many years and until his 
death in 1923 assistant cashier of the Webster & 
Atlas National bank of Boston and treasurer of the 
Bank Officers’ Association, and mother of Judge 
Robert W. Hill of the First District Court of Essex, 
died at her home, in Salem, Mass., Oct. 15, after a 
long illness. 

Mrs. Hill was a daughter of the late Henry G. and 
Lydia Ann (Clark) Hubon and was a charter and 
life long member of the Salem Oratorio Society, a 
past regent of North Bridge Chapter and a member 
of both state and general societies of the Daughters 
of the Revolution; president for nearly twenty-five 
years of the Salem Samaritan Society and presi- 
dent emeritus at the time of her death; vice-presi- 
dent of the Family Welfare Society; member for 
many years of the Salem Relief Committee; a char- 
ter and life-long member of the Thought and Work 
Club, holding various offices in the club, and clerk 
and life-long member of the First Universalist Church 
in Salem. 

From her long association with philanthropic 
work, as evidenced by her membership in the fore- 
going societies, Mrs. Hill made a special study ot 
charitable service, and she was able, almost at a 
glance, to distinguish the need of a helping hand, 
and was quick to extend the needed assistance. No 
worthy case ever escaped her attention. Many a 
Poor person (and no one can tell the number) will 
to-day “‘rise up and call her blessed.”” She was also 
possessed of a cheerful, happy disposition which en- 
deared her to a wide circle of friends. 

Besides her son, Judge Robert W. Hill, she leaves 
a daughter, Miss Anna F. Hiil, a teacher at the 
Phiilips school, a sister, Miss Anna G. Hubon, a 
brother, William Hubon, both of Salem, and two 
grandchildren—Salem Evening News. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
én the church pulpit 
in your lodge room 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Tr FOR SECOND f HAND 
HEOLOGICAL OKS 


We have a_ classified stock of over 100,000 
Theological Books covering.all subjects such as 
Commentaries, Homiletics, Church History, Phi- 
losophy, Psychology, etc., etc. Write for cata- 
logue and send us your list of “*Wants,”? 

Please mention this paper. 


Scwurre’s Book Srone 20:2782 FOURTH AVE 


BOOKS 


By John van Schaick, Jr., 
Editor of the Christian Leader. 


“The Little Corner Never Conquered” 


The story of the work done by the Com- 
mission to Belgium of the American Red 
Cross. The revival of interest in the best 
of the war books has brought this work to 


the front again. A picture of war as seen 


by a relief worker at the front. — Price $2.00. 


“Cruising Around a Changing World” 


Published at $1.50. Now scarce and hard 


to get. None for sale. 


“CRUISING CROSS COUNTRY” Joureyings of an Editor 


The best of the earlier cruises. Less than 


fifty copies left. Price $2.00 while they last. 


“NATURE CRUISINGS” ° Sndthe TrrTLe POLL FARM 


Illustrated. 
religious and nature study circles. 


Generously welcomed by both 
Down 


to the last hundred copies. Price $2.50. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


NM 


= 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
/ and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE. GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 

—will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscoy- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Educational 


| Wembard Colleve 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 


Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparatory, Boarding and Day School for 
Girls, also Two Year College Course. 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean 
Portland, Me. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


Incorporated 


Training for Religious Leadership 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious Edu- 
eation and Parish Assistants. Practical Courses 
in administration. Special courses arranged for 
Church School teachers and others. High academic 


standards. 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, President. 


For particulars address 


MISS ANNIE M. FILOON, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Decorations 
HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Studio at Monmouth, Maine 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity Schoo! 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Feunded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Addrees F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


Canada is justifiably protesting against 
the high-handed theft of its scenery. 
Motion-pictures filmed in British Colum- 
bia are labeled as Alpine scenery in Switzer- 
land—greatly to the advantage of the 
Swiss region, which, Canadians say, can 
not compare with the American in rugged- 
ness and grandeur. 

No law exists to stop the forcible seizure 
and exportation of picturized scenery, but 
the injured party can retaliate. Switzer- 
land is not protected, either. Canada 
might put out some pictures of the loftiest 
Alps and label them, ‘Foothills of the 
Canadian Rockies.’’—Detroit News. 

* * 

There is a story of a visit John Barry- 
more paid to a haberdasher in Hollywood. 
After ordering this and that, he turned to 
leave. 

“And your name?’ the clerk asked 
innocently. 

“Barrymore,”’ was the chill reply. 

“Which Barrymore, please?’’ 

John surveyed him coldly. 


Richmond Times-Dispatch. 
te WE 


“Ethel.”’— 


The pastor was examining one of the 
younger classes, and asked the question, 
“What are the sins of omission?’’ After 
a little silence one young lady offered: 

“Please, sir, they’re sins we ought to 
have committed and haven’t.””—Pullman 
News. 

* * 

““Marriage,’’ we were saying to a modern 
young lady the other day, “‘is a great in- 
stitution.” 

“Maybe,”’ she said; “‘but who wants to 
live in an institution?’’—Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review. 

* * 

“Which do you like better, balloon tires 
or high-pressure tires?” 

“T like balloon tires better.’’ 

“What kind of a car do you have?” 

“T don’t have any; I’m a pedestrian.’’— 
Tii-Bits. 

* * 

Wareham—Town Meetin’ decrees that 
“all persons within the town owning dogs 
shall be muzzled.’’—‘Seventy-five Years 
Ago’’ column in the Boston Traveler. 

* * 

We were fortunate in securing 500 more 
pairs of these wonderful stockings. Regu- 
lar $1.00 value. We do not guarantee 
them to last all day.—Ad in the El Paso 
Times. 

* * 

A Chicago woman who shot a burglar 
modestly disclaims any credit for bravery. 
She thought it was her husband.—Oak- 
land Tribune. 


* * 
Employer: ‘‘What’s your name?” 
Applicant: ‘‘Quinn.” 
Employer: ‘‘Spell it.’’ 
Applicant: ‘‘C-o-h-e-n.”’—Rutgers Chan- 
ticleer. 
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Songs of Work and Worship 


For Sunday School and Y. P. C. U. 


By Stella Marek Cushing and Jason Moore 


In preparing “Songs of Work and Worship,” material has been 
selected to meet the needs of Church Schools and Young People’s So- 
cieties in all parts of our country. The aim of the editors has been to 
limit the selection to a comparatively small number of hymns, including 
only such as, by careful study, have been found to be indispensable for 
a young people’s hymnal. By this means much undesirable material has 
been excluded, and it therefore becomes possible to publish this book 
at a moderate price. There are included many songs which can hardly 
be classified as hymns, but which appear to have such distinct value for 
Church School use as to warrant their inclusion in this hymnal. 

“Songs of Work and Worship” offers numerous improvements over 
hymnals previously published. Metronome markings are associated 
with each hymn to aid in determining proper tempos. Scriptural quota- 
tions are from the American Revised Version except that the words ““God”’ 
and “Lord” are substituted for “Jehovah.” Words will be found set to 
proper tunes. There has been included a number of original songs and 
hymns, which each new hymnal should contain in the hope that at least 
some may prove a permanent contribution to hymnology. The editors 
have conscientiously striven to select only hymns and songs of sterling 
worth, with strong melodies and marked rhythm—two requisites de- 
manded by American youth. 

The services in “Songs of Work and Worship” have received careful 
attention. Many have had a trial in Church Schools before publication, 
and have given satisfaction. It is felt that the two forms of service offered, 
one simple and one elaborate, will meet all needs. It is hoped that the 
Junior Church Service will receive widespread approval, and that it may 
prove an incentive to beautifying and dignifying the opening services of 
many Church Schools. 


Price: Single copies, 60 cents; in lots of 50 or more, 55 cents 


Copies sent for examination upon request 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Layman’s Religion 


By Roger Sherman Galer 


A thoughtful and suggestive study of the elemental verities in 
terms of present knowledge of the universe and modern understanding 
of life. 

Price, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


